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‘BEVERAGES OF DISTINCTION’ 
will be plentiful again FAMOUS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


THE APOLLINARIS CO. LTD., 4 Stratford Place London, W.! 
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When 


the new airports it will be guided 


your plane touches down on 


in by airport lighting made by 


Fianes. 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, 
Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical 
Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office: SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM. London Office: 28 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 


S.W.! Scottish Office and Works: FIRHILL, GLASGOW, N.W, 
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H. NRY,” said Mr. 


** something magical has just mani- 
fested itself.” 
” You 


said the 


Chipshott, 


yo 


mean that mirage, Sir: 


locker-room man, sym- 
pathetically. 

‘* T mean that magnificent * Viyella ’ 
sports shirt !”’ exclaimed Mr. ( hip- 
shott, excitedly. 
* It’s identical with the one I’ve 
been dreaming of that delightful 
pattern, that trim cut, that perfectly- 


collar! How did it get 


, > 


tailored 
in here: 
** Wishful 


locker-room 


thinking, Sir,”’ said the 


man. ‘“ Lots of the 
been seeing these 


‘ Viyella ’ 


members have 


mirages lately. Visions, 
I call ’em.” 


only 


nol 
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fine cars of 


comfort and 
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enhance 
to-day. 


safety 
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** Then it 7s only a vision ? ” 
“Yes, Si 
appears.” 
** When I can play in a ‘ Viyella ’ 
Mr. Chipshott, 
far better golfer 


until the real thing 


shirt again,” said 
‘I shall be 


than I have ever been.” 


a far, 


* That’s what all the members say,” 


said the locker-room man. 
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A SOLEMN AND HISTORIC OCCASION IN SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY: THEIR MAJESTIES LEAVING 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWN, AFTER THE KING HAD OPENED THE SESSION, SPEAKING IN ENGLISH AND AFRIKAANS. 


In constitutional theory, the King is present in all his Parliaments, but until of the Garter. After reading his speech, his Majesty called upon the President of 
February 21 his Majesty had never opened a Dominion Legislature in person. The the Senate to read the Afrikaans version of it, and then himself, speaking in both 
ceremonial was a simplified version of the traditional order followed at Westminster. languages, declared the Session open, a kingly gesture which produced a spontaneous 
The King was in Naval uniform, and both he and the Queen wore the blue ribbon murmur of applause. The Royal tour is further illustrated on other pages. 
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ANY of our kind friends and readers—and we 
know they are ali over the world—will be 
wondering what has happened during the interregnum 
of the past two weeks to this ancient newspaper, 
and, more important, to the ancient State and its free 
polity whose weekly doings it has so long presented 
to the outer world. The generosity and hospitality 
of a daily newspaper—the Daily Graphic—has enabled 
this page and a solitary picture to continue an unbroken 
existence, but it was of necessity only a ghost of our 
full and proper self. Momentarily we were smothered 
by a blizzard, by administrative incompetence and 
by an abuse of administrative power of which I trust 
and believe we have not heard the last. The freedom 
of the English Press is a very precious thing, and it 
matters not only to England. It matters to the 
British Empire and it matters to the 
whole world. It is not only a token eciecai scan 
of what this country stands for in 
the world; it is an essential instru- 
ment with Parliament the most 
essential instrument for keeping 
England what she is. It is as dangerous 
for bureaucrats to tamper with it in 
the name of “ administrative con- 
venience "’ as it would be for them to 
tamper with Parliament itself. That 
way fell democracy in Italy and 
Germany. It could fall that way in 
England herself. 
And England herself? What of 
England, or as many of my readers, 
hailing from Scotland, Wales or Ireland 


Still stands she where she _ stood ? 
In The Times the other day there was 
a report of a cable sent to the New 
York Times by its London correspon- 
dent, Mr. Michael L. Hoffman, in which 
he described this land labouring in the 
throes of the fuel crisis as “ an old 
run-down country."’ ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he 
continued, “ but an early and profound 
change in the attitude of the British 
people toward the problem of national 
survival can prevent the present crisis 
from becoming a steady slide into 
conditions of poverty unknown in the 
Western world.” 

Now that is a very important state 
ment. It may make an Englishman 
or a friend of England very angry, 
but it cannot be discounted merely 
because it is unpleasant and unpalat- 
able. It is palpably made in good 
faith, and by a skilled and impartial 
journalistic observer. Leave aside the All 
question of gratitude that, but for 
Britain's resource, manlihood = and 
heroism seven years ago, it would not 
be the United States that would have 
the atom bomb and the command of 





subscriptions to THE 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 

and, still more, in the Civil Service. This attitude 
appears to be almost completely out of touch with 
the situation that has to be faced to-day. It can 
set out—as it has done in the Economic White Paper— 
the facts that govern the situation with admirable 
impartiality and lucidity. But it has shown no sign up 


to the present of being able to grapple with those facts. - 


The trouble with our rulers is that they expect 
things to go on automatically, as they used to go on 
automatically (though not very well) before 1939, and 
as they used to do (very much better) before 1914. 
Like the old parish authorities of the Middle Ages, 
they expect “ the roads to grow better of themselves.”’ 
But we are not living before 1939, still less before 1914. 
We are living in 1947—a year which a few prescient 
observers, like Benjamin Disraeli and Cecil Rhodes, 


Service rulers towards the art of government. Though 
the political background of the world has changed out 
of recognition and though we have for nearly a cen- 
tury been placing such legislative and fiscal spanners 
in the machinery of “ laissez-faire’’ as to render it 
incapable of working, we still expect private indi- 
viduals pursuing its laws to be able to earn, not only 
their own, but the nation’s livelihood. If, for instance, 
the laws of supply and demand were operating in the 
spheres of coal and agriculture—if, that is, those who 
wanted coal and. food were permitted to pay what 
they liked for them and those who produced them 
were allowed to keep whatever they were paid for 
their services—-it would obviously become financially 
possible, and indeed highly profitable, for those en- 
gaged in agriculture and mining to produce every 
producible ounce of food and ton of 
coal. There would be an immense 





TO OUR READERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Fror nearly 105 years THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon, News presented 
an unbroken weekly pictorial record of 
which cannot be paralleled in the world’s Press. 
Strike, in 1926, it was printed in Paris and copies were brought by air 
to London ; and throughout the late war, despite the destruction of its 
offices by enemy action, its regular appearance was never interrupted. 
This continuity has now been broken. 
On February 7, Mr. Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power, announced 
would prefer me to call it—Britain. in the House of Commons that, as from February 10, no electricity would affairs 
be supplied to industrial consumers in London and other areas. 
Periodicals were included in this ban. 
Therefore, in accordance with an agreement made between the Weekly 
Newspapers Proprietors’ Association and the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, publication of THe ILLustTRATED Lonpon News was suspended 
for two weeks in common with all other periodicals throughout the 
country. Consequently, this paper did not appear on February 22 and 
March | (issues numbered 5627 and 5628), and this issue is the first to 
be published aiter the suspension, and has been numbered 5629 for 
convenience in binding. 
During the period of temporary .suspension the Daily Graphic 
courteously offered space in its pages to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News in order to preserve the continuity of ‘‘Our Notebook ’’ feature, 
which has for so long occupied a special niche in current literature and 
has for nearly eleven years been contributed by Mr. Arthur Bryant. It was 
arranged for this feature to be published in its issues of February 21 and 28. 
ILLUSTRATED LonNpoN News will be 
extended by two weeks to cover the period of the suspension. 


contemporary history 
During the General 


increase in the quantities of both these 
commodities. But those growing food 
and those mining coal are not in that 
position. The price of what they sell 
is strictly controlled, and the proceeds 
of their labour are taxed at gs. in the 
pound, or more. The laws of supply 
and demand are not allowed _ to 
operate. Yet, whether nationalised or 
unnationalised, the State expects pro- 
ducers to go on earning their own 
and the nation’s livelihood exactly as 
if those laws were still in operation. 
When—as is inevitable—they fail to 
do so, it exhorts them to manage their 
more efficiently or to work 
harder! But it does nothing more. 

It may be, of course, that we 
ought to go back to the laws of 
supply and demand: that the whole 
trend of economic and social legisla- 
tion of the last hundred years has 
been a profound mistake. I do not 
know. But of this I am certain, that 
if this country is to survive and not 
prove the truth of Mr. Hoffman’s 
mournful prediction, those who rule 
it must abandon their futile assumption 
that these laws still operate. They 
no more operate to-day than they 
operated in 1940. Either we must go 
back to those laws and make it possible 
once more for the individual producer 
to operate under them, or we must 
conduct the affairs of this nation so 
as to make it possible for the in- 
dividual producer, nationalised or 
unnationalised, to produce to full 
capacity in the very different fiscal 
and trading conditions we have created. 

If individual enterprise can no 


Bruce S. INGRAM, longer by itself produce the real 





the air to-day, but Nazi Germany. 
Gratitude is not relevant in such an 
issue. Only one thing is—truth. And the survival 
of England and all that England stands for depends, 
first and foremost, on a clear recognition of the truth 
It was because we recognised it in 1940—when the 
United States and Soviet Russia did not—that we 
and they are alive to-day 

But the truth must be faced, and, until England 
has faced it—in peace as in war—there can be no 
salvation. England :s in a bad way. She is not only 
in a bad way because during the war she kept back 
nothing and gave everything, until in the end she has 
been left, economically and physically, stripped bare 
She is in a bad way because those who at present 
rule her do not understand how to lead her out of her 
dificulties. They appear to be incapable of leadership. 
l am not speaking of the present Labour Government ; 
I have no reason to suppose that their political oppo- 
nents (except for Winston Churchill, who is, in any 
place and by any reckoning, a born leader) would 
show any greater qualities of leadership if they were 
in power. I am speaking rather of the attitude to- 


foresaw long ago, but which most of us, despite the 
White Paper and all we are having to endure, still 
fail to comprehend. Our economic, and consequently 
our social and political situations, are not governed 
by nineteenth- or early twentieth-century factors. At 
that time our economy was based, by and large, on 
the great truths that Adam Smith had propounded 
in the eighteenth century: that human material 
welfare is served most effectively and efficiently 
by leaving men free to pursue their own economic 
advantage, in supplying the needs of their fellows, with 
the minimum of Government interference: on that, 
and on the fact that the Royal Navy was capable of 
ensuring free and uninterrupted commerce on every 
sea in the world. Under these circumstances all that 
Government had to do was to leave the private pro- 
ducer and trader to get on with the job of providing 
his own and the nation’s livelihood ; preserve order ; 
and administer and collect the taxes for such public 
services as the country desired and could afford. 
This in a nutshell, incredible though it may seem, 
is still the attitude of our Parliamentary and Civil 





wards government which prevails both in Parliament 


’ 
N.B.— Reproductions and quotations from 


Editor wealth we need, then the State, as 
in war, must itself produce the 
leadership and conditions necessary 
for such production. It must direct 
finance so as to: ensure incentive where incentive is 
needed, and direct and educate its man-power so as 
to ensure that there is real and efficient leadership 
at all levels of the productive machine, and not merely 
at the desks of head clerks in Whitehall. And it must 
do these things not in 1948 or 1949 or any other 
manana—but in 1947: not to-morrow, but to-day. 
Otherwise we are for the dark. 

But the people of this country are a great people 
and, as in 1940, given real leadership and willing 
recognition of that leadership, there is nothing, under 
God, they cannot do. Immediately above the passage 
from Mr. Hoffman's cable was another—from Canada. 
“ Let no one,”’ wrote the Ottawa Journal, ‘‘ bet lightly 
that the goal will never be reached. They are a 
terrific people, these British, seeing more clearly (as 
Emerson said) on a cloudy day, and never in their 
history acquainted with fear or defeat.’’ That is the 
answer to our dilemma that those who understand 
this country expect her to give, and I do not believe 
that we shall fail either ourselves or those who look 
to us, 





“ The Illustrated London News” of Oxnk Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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THE ROYAL ARRIVAL IN SOUTH AFRICA AND LAST DAYS IN VANGUARD. 
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THE ARRIVAL ! “COMBINING FESTAL GAIETY WITH THE MAJESTY OF ARMOURED MIGHT”: 


THE LAST DAY OF THE VOYAGE: THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHING 
ROYAL FAMILY ABOARD, MOORED AT DUNCAN DOCK. 


OF THE SLOOPS NEREIDE AND ACTON TO TAKE UP POSITIONS OF ESCORT. : F H.M.S. VANGUARD, WITH THE 
snaaeuuvnsnevuseneuuensvennnaveusnnsns44i0¥sesnesnauunncna Lyn soQueUuensnenseuvendanovennnsovernsnatentse 
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HE King is the first reigning 
sovereign to set foot on 
South African soil; ideal 
weather and a tumultuous wel- 
come made his arrival with the 
Queen and the Princesses at 
Cape Town an_ unforgettable 
occasion. Rough weather 
caused cancellation: of the 
march-past of Vanguard’s com- 
pany on the last day at sea, 
but the Royal family were on 
the quarter-deck to see the 
arrival of Nereide and Actcon. 
Thousands strained their eyes 
for the first glimpse of the 
Royal family, and observed 
that from the moment that the 
Queen was visible she waved 
to South Africa. By 9.35 a.m. 
General and Mrs. Smuts and 
the Governor-General and Mrs. 
van Zyl were at the quayside, 
and enthusiasm knew no bounds 
when the Royal family stepped 
ashore. In our issue of 
February 1 we gave photo- 
graphs of the officers and other 
ranks chosen to appear in the 
Crossing the Line ceremonies. 
On this page we publish a view 
of the actual event, with 
Princess Elizabeth, the King, 
the Queen and Princess Mar- 
garet on the right with ‘* Nep- 
tune ’’ and * Amphitrite.”’ 


tO tO eer 


a 


(RIGHT.) THEIR MAJESTIES 
AND THE PRINCESSES (R.) 
AT THE CROSSING THE LINE 
GEREMONIES ON BOARD 
VANGUARD. FRANK GILLARD, 
THE B.B.C. COMMENTATOR, 
IS IN THE CHAIR, BEING 
SHAVED. 
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TAKING THEIR FIRST LOOK AT CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN, CLEAR AGAINST THE HISTORIC ARRIVAL : THE KING (L.), THE QUEEN, SHAKING HANDS WITH GENERAL SMUTS, 


A CLOUDLESS SKY: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES. \ \ PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AND PRINCESS MARGARET SPEAKING TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, \ 
\ 
cols 
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THE ROYAL TOUR: CEREMONIAL AND CIVIC WELCOME IN CAPE TOWN. 


. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORIC ROYAL OPENING 
‘ or THE UNION PARLIAMENT: THEIR MAJESTIES ON 
f THEIR THRONES. THE PRINCESSES ARE IN A_ BALCONY, 


WITH MRS. VAN ZYL BETWEEN THEM. 


te 

semen rele 
\ TY RECEIVES A 

PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

WHO OFFERED IT BOWING 


HIS MAJES 
FROM THE 
WESSELS, 


SENATOR P. 
DEEPLY, NOT 


dl 





THE PRINCESSES ARRIVING 

IN CAPE TOWN ON FEBRUARY 18: PRINCESS ELIZA 

KETH WORE OPAL-PINK TAFFETA, AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET WAS IN WHITE AND SILVER, 


OF WELCOME AT 


THE ROVAL FAMILY AT THE CITY HALL BALL FEBRUARY 19; 
THEY WATCHED THE COLOUKED PEOPLE OF CAPE TOWN ENJOYING OLD-WORLD 
DANCES AND HEARD TRADITIONAL MALAY SONGS, - 


The South African Senate has no Bar, thus the Legislative Assembly entered pro- 
cessionally behind the Serjeant-at-Arms, Mace and Speaker at the State Opening. 
The Senate followed, behind Black Rod and the President. The King entered from 
the foot of the House, leading the Queen.——Loyal addresses were presented by the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Assembly, Mr. C. M. Van 


THE ROYAL FAMILY HEAR FINELY DELIVERED SPEECHES 
THE 
; MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES AT THE HISTORIC \ 
\ CENTRE OF CAPE TOWN, 


enlges Roc 


: REMINISCENT OF HISTORIC APPEARANCES 0O 

‘\ BUCKINGHAM PALACE BALCONY : THE KING AND 

QUEEN ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE CROWD 
OUTSIDE THE CITY HALL DURING TH BALL. 


GRAND PARADE : THEIR 


, eee 





DRIVING IN NSHINE THROUGH CHEERING CROWDS: THE ROYAL 
PROCESSION FROM DUNCAN DOCK TO GOVERNMENT HOUSE PASSING THE CITY HALL. 
'HEIR MAJESTIES ARE IN THE FIRST CAR AND THE PRINCESSES IN THE SECOND. 


Coller, at Government House on February 17.——Speeches at the Civic reception. at 
the Grand Parade were delivered by the Administrator of the Cape Province, 
Mr. Carinus, and the Mayor of Cape Town, Mr. Bloomberg.——Enthusiasm reached 
its apex at the Civic Ball. The Princesses both danced.——On the following night 
the Royal family watched the dances at the non-European Ball, at the City Hall. 
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ASPECTS OF THEIR MAJESTIES’ PROGRAMME. 
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: CAPE TOWN FLOODLIT: THE 


CITY HALL (L.) PICKED OUT IN FAIRY LIGHTS, THE NEW POST OFFICF 
t IN THE CENTRE, NEXT TO THE OFFICE OF AN INSURANCE COMPANY, AND ADDERLEY STREET (RIGHT). \ ON FEBRUARY 2C THE ROYAL PARTY DROV 
fom = . 


— on™ VISIT PAARL AND 


STELLENBOSCH AND PASSED THROUGH MAGNIFICENT SCENE 


IS THE CENTRE OF THE GREAT FRUIT-GROWING AREA OF THE BOLAND: THE ROYAL , 
FAMILY AT WORCESTER DRIVING UNDER A TRIUMPHAL ARCH CLUSTERED WITH GRAPES. ‘ THE KING, THE QUEEN, PRINCESS MARGARET AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
\ A STROLL IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWRX. 


sv eavannenunannannassdeaseuennsnneneuaygansennersentoes) 


om 
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STRUCK IN HONOUR OF THE ROYAL VISIT: ame 

THE WHITE TRAIN VIEWED FROM AN UNUSUAL ANGLE: THE 5S. SOUTH AFRICAN COIN BEARING THE } HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

IT LEFT CAPE TOWN WITH THE ROYAL PARTY FROM A SPECIAL EFFIGY OF HIS MAJESTY ON THE OBVERSE 
PLATFORM OF DUNCAN DOCK, OPPOSITE YANGUARD. AND A SPRINGBOK ON THE REVERSE. 


er 
INVESTING GENERAL SMUTS, THE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWN, 


PREMIER OF THE UNION 
ORDER OF MERIT AT 


\ 
\ 


Cape Town floodlit, with Table Mountain as an imposing background, was a spectacle 
of great beauty, admired by thousands of enthusiastic sightseers. When the Royal 
party motored from Cape Town some 40 miles into the country on February 20, they 
visited Paarl and Stellenbosch and passed through some magnificent scenery. The 
only prolonged stop made by the Royal Family on February 22 was at Worcester, 
where after presentations at the station they drove up and down 


The 5s. silver coin struck in honour of the Royal visit was designed by Mr. Coert L. 
Steynberg. The issue is limited to 300,000, plus 3000 specimen pieces. On February 17, 
when the King had been welcomed by the Houses of Parliament, he invested the 
Prime Minister, General Smuts, with the Order of Merit awarded him in the New 


Year's Honours. This was not mentioned in the official programme, but his Majesty 
the broad streets. decided to take the opportunity of investing the General 
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THE ROYAL TOUR: UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 172 . — : 
FOR THE KING, QUEEN AND PRINCESSES. | Sa | ee a 
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* GENERAL SMUTS, PRINCESS MARGARET, THE QUEEN, THE KING AND PRINCESS 
’ 
{ ELIZABETH WITH GRAPES WORTHY OF THE PROMISED LAND: AT BIEN DONNE. 
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‘\ AU REVOIR TO CAPE TOWN: THE QUEEN TAKING LEAVE OF MRS. VAN ZYL, AND THE 
KING THANKING THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, WHILE GENERAL SMUTS (L.) LOOKS ON. 
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THE KING IS NEXT TO THE REV. P. P. JOUBERT AND (L. TO R.), THE QUEEN, MR. MUSHET, PRINCESS ELIZABETH ¢ 


BETWEEN DR. JAGER AND MR. CARINUS, PRINCESS MARGARET, MRS. CARINUS, GE SMUTS (STANDING). * *s 


5 
ow \ AFTER TRAVELLING ON THE FOOTPLATE OF AN ENGINE 
Op) . HAULING THE ROYAL TRAIN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
é \, PRINCESS MARGARET WALKING BACK TO THEIR QUARTERS. 
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HER MAJESTY CLIPPING THE FEATHERS FROM AN OSTRICH, WATCHED BY THE KING, THE BIRD Ya ROYAL ENGINE DRIVERS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH IS SOUNDING THE WHISTLE 
IS HELD IN A PEN TO PREVENT KICKING, AND A NATIVE GRASPS ITS LEGS Y F WHILE PRINCESS MARGARET AND THE HON, F. C. STURROCK WATCH. 


As the cheers of Cape Town died away behind the Royal train on February 21, the clipping, but must be held to prevent its kicking. The Princesses went on to the 
atmosphere of the Royal tour changed. State receptions and civic pomp were suc- footplate of one of the engines hauling the Royal train with the Hon. F. C. Sturrock 
ceeded yy a period of picnic meals, and unusual experiences for the Royal family. and tried their hands at the controls. When the party drove to Paarl from Cape 
When in the wine country they sampled the finest South African grapes. The King, Town, they enjoyed an al-fresco meal near the summit of Paarl Rock, a beauty spot, 
Queen and the Princesses clipped ostriches at Rietvlei ostrich farm, near Oudtshoorn, and sampled famous Dutch confectionery. The Rev. P. P. Joubert, Mayor of Paarl, 
and were presented with the feathers. The ostrich suffers no inconvenience from and the Administrator of Cape Province, and Mrs. Carinus were in the party. 
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HAVE come to the conclusion that what 

I have written from time to time in these 
pages about the problems of the defence of 
the British Commonwealth has been scrappy 
and disconnected, and that it might serve a 
useful purpose to collect. my ideas on the 
subject, at the same time cxpanding them 
and perhaps introducing some new ones. I 
must say at the outset, however, that they 
will be only general ideas or principles. I do 
not pretend to possess all the knowledge requisite to dis- 
cuss, for instance, strategy in terms of strategic moves, 
still less tactics in terms of detailed methods of attack and 
defence ; nor could I use it if I had it. I can only attempt 
to set out some of the most prominent factors and their 
relationship to each other. But these in themselves, if 
I assess them correctly, may indicate the lines of thought 
along which the minds of those who bear the actual 
responsibilities arc likely to be working. My worst fear 
is that readers may complain of a lack of precision. To 
those who do I can only plead that the problems are 
complicated, that the world is troubled, and that rashness 
on the part of even a humble commentator such as 
myself is capable of doing harm. If they disagree with 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
DEFENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH : 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


empty spaces virtually uninhabited, though not all unin- 
habitable—represents a serious weakness. And if the 
Dominions are not highly vulnerable from the point of 
view of density of population and urbanisation, they are, 
at the same time, not vulnerable from the point of view of 
geographical situation in the sense in which the United 
Kingdom is. Australia was the most vulnerable while 
Japan remained a predatory world Power. She would 
be so again, and New Zealand with her, if Japan regained 
that position, but that could in no event occur for a con- 
siderable time to come, and is easier to prevent than, let 
us say, a similar resurgence of Germany. Between the 
two great wars Canada had already grown into a consider- 
able nation, one of the most important on the second 


I.—ECONOMIC. 


Marcu 8, 1917 
so much as the chances of safety of the 
Commonwealth and Commonwealth ideals. 
My own position might thereby be strength- 
ened in the long run, but the preservation 
of the Commonwealth is my first aim, and if 
that were to be achieved, even though I were 
to be stricken down, my plans would not 
have been unavailing.” That is the spirit in 
which a planned system of emigration to the 
Dominions would be undertaken, if under- 
taken it were. The question remains whether it would work. 
I do not imagine there would be great difficulties on 
the point of inducement to emigrate. I am not con- 
sidering the exertion of pressure to that end. My own 
views in favour of individual liberty are strong to the 
point of appearing old-fashioned in these days. I hate 
being “ directed ’’ myself, and do not want to see other 
people “‘ directed.”” I am not thinking of the movement 
of people as the Turks moved colonies of Circassians to act 
as a brake upon the Arabs—Circassian villages are to be 
found still in Trans-Jordan and elsewbere. We know that, 
as matters stand, there are many thousands of names on 
the lists of would-be emigrants to the Dominions, and it 
is certain that these numbers would be largely increased 
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consists, not so much in enfeeble- 
ment of our arm or retrogression 
on our side— apart from the 
strain of war—as in two develop- 
ments exterior to ourselves : first, 
in the more rapid industrial 
expansion of two other nations, 
and, secondly, in the fact that 
the British Isles are much more 
vulnerable to attack by modern 
weapons than formerly. The country is small and thickly 
populated, The industrial and commercial areas are large, 
dense, and well defined. The capital city is gigantic and, 
miserable though it may appear to visitors from luckier 
countries, so much more attractive than any other that 
it draws to itself vast numbers of people whose place of 
residence, and perhaps even career, is determined more or 
less by whim. However we encourage our agriculture, 
even if it be stimulated by highly artificial and uneconomic 
measures, we cannot feed our present population without 
the importation of large quantities of foodstuffs by sca. 
In these respects no other great nation in the world is as 
vulnerable as ourselves. And so far as the United 
Kingdom standing by itself is concerned, there is small 
prospect of remedying this state of affairs. 

It is quite another matter when one turns to look at 
the Commonwealth as a whole. None of the great 
Dominions is overcrowded. All of them, Canada and 
Australia in particular, possess possibilities of very large 
expansion. In Australia it has long been recognised that 
the inadequate relation of the population to the most 
fruitful and habitable areas——-without counting the huge 
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Except for a small area in Kent, it will be 


as powerful in Europe as | am.” 


Map specially prepared for “* The I/llustrated London News" by George Philip and Son, Lid. 


nations. They have the capacity to do so, and it would 
appear to be their conscious desire. In these circum- 
stances a broadening of the basis of the power, the 
defensive strength, of the Commonwealth is an attractive 
idea. It is not a new one, but the developments which 
I have summarised have brought it further to the fore. 

I believe I am right in saying, indeed, that only recently 
has the conception been seriously considered as something 
which might be deliberately undertaken, as practical 
policy. It is in itself a far-sighted conception and also a 
very bold one. Few conscious political, economic and 
strategic experiments carried out in the course of the 
world’s history have been more original, greater in scale, 
or more notable in effect than such a scheme would prove 
to be if it were successfully carried out. The Mother 
Country would be saying in effect: “ The time has come 
for me to transfer to the new nations of the Commonwealth 
a larger share of my power, which lies principally in the 
hands of my thinkers and workers of all grades. And I offer 
to do this because I see in it the best means of promoting 
the survival of something which has been largely built up 
in common, It does not improve my own chances of safety 


OUTPUT OF GREAT BRITAIN DEPENDS: 
IN RELATION TO LONDON, 


The fuel shortage which recently brought industry to a standstill in many areas of Great Britain has shown how closely the 
economic life of this country is bound to coal. 
capital is far removed from the chief coal-producing districts. 
complicated the problem of replenishing the fast-shrinking stocks of coal at power stations. 

strategic economics in their direct relation to the security of Britain and the Commonwealth. 
to record that Mr. Ernest Bevin stated on February 12: “If only I had 40,000,000 tons of coal now | should be three times 


seen from the above map that the 
Snow-blocked railways and coal-ships kept in port by bad weather 
On this page Captain Falls discusses 

In this connection it is interesting I 


British settlers, but all of them 


A MAP could take considerable numbers. 
Assuredly neither we nor the 
Dominions should delay in 


coming to a conclusion on the 
subject. 

began ‘by saying that I 
confine myself to the 
economic _ side, I now find 
that my space has permitted 
me to deal only with the aspect of emigration. I believe, 
however, that those who have studied Commonwealth 
affairs will not need convincing of the potential future of 
the Dominions and of their potentia! strength with a rein- 
forced population. And there, so to speak, I leave the 


would 


matter open for discussion, It must remain for others 
to marshal the arguments for and against. In some 


respects it goes against the grain to consider the possibility 
of this great and old country deliberately weakening itself 
by inducing a proportion of its sons and daughters to 
move to other lands. But, after all, they have been doing 
that for a long time now. As I have said, I am trying 
to act, not as an advocate, but as an expositor. I can 
only say that if those who are best placed to know the 
facts and who bear the responsibility for the decision come 
to the conclusion that a policy of this sort offers the best 
prospects of survival, then it is one which they ought to 
further by all the means in their power. As I have hinted, 
it might in the long run strengthen the position of the 
Mother Country as well as of the Dominions, but the first 
point to decide is the extent to which it would strengthen 
the Commonwealth as a whole, 
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LONDON LIGHTS : 


, 
WITH A CANDLE TO EACH CASHIER: BANKING IN THE DIM-OUT OF FEBRUARY 1947. 


THE CHORUS OF TO-DAY BY THE CANDLELIGHT OF OLD: WINDMILL REHEARSALS 
DURING THE CRISIS. 


On Friday, February 7, Mr. Shinwell’s announcement of the fuel crisis, with the con- 
sequent closing of many industries and the five-hour-daily cuts in electricity supply 
to domestic and business users, struck Great Britain's social and industrial life with 
a shock almost comparable in its immediate effects with the declarations of war 
in 1914 and 1939. On this occasion, as then, ‘* business as usual’’ was made as far 
as possible the slogan, and improvisation the order, of the day. The daily cuts 
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THE CANDLELIGHTS OF LONDON: 
“BUSINESS AS USUAL” IN 


THE CAPITAL. 


FUEL-CRISIS SHOPPING WITH DEPARTMENT STORE LIGHTING—MODERN STYLE. 


HIGH FINANCE BY CANDLELIGHT: STOCK EXCHANGE CLERKS DURING THE CUTS, 


NOT .ADMISSION TO THE UNDERWORLD, BUT STALLS FOR THE THEATRE—DURING 
THE NO-ELECTRICITY HOURS. 


between nine and twelve and two and four (either by order or by use of the master- 
switch) revealed, especially in London, how much of business and commerce is carried 
on by artificial light, and by February 10 (when the order came into force) daytime 
London became a city of candlelight, with shops, restaurants, offices, banks, the Stock 
Exchange, and many of the Ministries conducting their business by the low and 
flickering light of candles and old Civil Defence hurricane lamps. 
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BY BULLDOZER AND SPADE-WORK: CLEARING THE BLIZZARD-BLOCKED ROADS. 
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STRANDED LORRIES ON A HIGH-ALTITUDE ROAD IN YORKSHIRE: THE BLIZZARD . = \ 
W THE WEARY WORK OF DIGGING OUT TRANSPORT FROM THICK SNOW BY SPADES: c 
\ 


HALTED MANY LINES OF TRAFFIC FOR SEVERAL DAYS, 
A COLUMN OF TRAFFIC HELD UP 





ON A COMPLETELY BLOCKED ROAD NEAR THIRSK. \ 
\ 
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GERMAN PRISONERS MOBILISED TO CLEAR A STRETCH OF RAILWAY LINE AT DUNFORD \" { 
BRIDGE, YORKSHIRE; MANY VILLAGES IN THE DISTRICT WERE ISOLATED. \ \) A BULLDOZER AT WORK CLEARING BADLY BLOCKED ROADS IN NORFOLK: SOME OF f 
" THE DRIFTS WERE I10 FT. IN HEIGHT, BUT THE BULLDOZER CRUSHED THEM DOWN. \ 


eri tir “ ny 
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‘\ MOTORISTS WERE ADVISED NOT TO TAKE THEIR CARS OUT UNLESS IT WAS NECESSARY. \ 
OUR PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN ON THE LEEDS-MANCHESTER ROAD, SHOWS WITH WHAT REASON. \ 
hy 


d OF THE LINE: MEN FILLED THE TRUCKS WITH IT AND IT WAS DUMPED IN VALLEYS. \ 


| to keep the lines free. In Norfolk it was necessary for men to clear the lines in 
places with spades, and load the snow into trucks, in which it was then taken to be 
dumped in valleys from which the snow could not slide on to the line. This method 


The intensity of the blizzards which have swept the whole country during the recent 
| 
i of disposal also avoided the danger of flooding in the thaw. 


weeks may not be fully realised by town-dwellers. Our photographs, illustrate the 
intense difficulties which were encountered by those who had to travel by road in 
snow-blocked districts, and the tremendous efforts which were made by railway personnel 
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THE GREAT BATTLE TO TRANSPORT COAL ACROSS FROZEN BRITAIN. 
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My THE IMMOBILISING POWER OF ICE AT THE PITHEAD: A VETERAN WORKER AT BOLSOVER re ~ SNOW AND ICE DEFYING THE POWER OF STEAM: A GOODS TRAIN, THE ENGINE " 
i" COLLIERY CHIPPING ICICLES FROM UNDER A FROZEN-IN WAGON. \ COVERED WITH ICE, IN SNOW NEAR BUXTON, \ 
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HE longest spell of con- 
tinuous recorded frost 
experienced in February for 
106 years was completed on 
February 24, the tenth dayof the 
frost, the previous longest being 
nine days in February 1941, 
but as the cold spell set in 
on January 19, with only a 
very temporary thaw on Sunday, 
February 2, the great battle 
against winter’s iron might has 
actually been much longer for 
the country. The vital work 
of transporting coal so that 
factories might reopen and the 
industrial heart of the country 
begin to beat once more, 
became a hard and cruel struggle. 
Wagons were frozen in at the 
pithead, goods trains (and 
many passenger trains also) 
were held up by snowdrifts for 
days at a time, and the canals, 
on which coal- barges usually 
move at a slow but continuous 
pace, were frozen over and the 
berges waited in long lines for 
release by the _ ice-breakers. 
And yet the coal was moved, 
and reached its destinations in 
considerable quantities. 








(RIGHT.) BARRAS STATION BURIED. 
THE TIP OF A PLATFORM LAMP- 
POST IS VISIBLE, AND A_ ROOF. 
PORTER AND STATION - MASTER 
ARE ON DEEP SNOW. 




















as” daa 4 IG \ OFFIC 5 J iG EMOVAIL OPERATIONS FOR A RAIN BETWEEN KIRKBY STEPHEN 
iG iG ZS . [0 ZEN N N AW: NG \ JF FICIALS DISCUSSING REMOVAL ) f )? ) J TRAI>? . 
4 LONG STRING OF BARGES OF COAL FRO I AND AWAITI \, . , : z ees a 
N , AND DARLINGTON WHICH HAD BEEN SNOW-BOUND FOR SEVERAL DAYS. \ 


THE ICE-BREAKERS: A SCENE ON A CANAL NEAR WALSALL, \ 
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| LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY UNDER | wIn 
/ SNOW DISPERSED BY JET ENGINES, AND | oTE 
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poteceries 
4 A RESCUE PARTY OF R.A.F. PERSONNEL RETURNING FROM TAKING FOOD TO YORKSHIRE ’ 
FARMS, AND BRINGING A SICK MAN TO HOSPITAL BY SLEDGE, % 
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| Brannaiion case 
/ PNEUMATIC DRILLS BREAKING UP THE GROUND, AND MEN FOLLOWING WITH PICK- yi! My A NU 
j AXES AND MATTOCKS TO GET PARSNIPS OUT OF THE FROZEN EARTH IN ESSEX, %, COLL 
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‘ A SIDE VIEW OF ONE OF THE JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES ON A TRUCK: IN FIVE ,/’ * HOT 
j/ MINUTES A 75-YARD DRIFT WAS CLEARED FROM A BLOCKED STRIP OF L.N.E.R: LINE. / “ THE 
f i) 
| \ \ 
a Life in this country presented many strange and uncomfortable facets during the | the L. 
; eee worst freeze-up for many years. Rescue parties had to convey food to isolated farms on .a 
THE REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT OF MOUNTING TWO JET AIRCRAFT ENGINES ON A LOW , on remote moors in Yorkshire and elsewhere, and on one occasion the journey was , goods 
M4 TRUCK IN ORDER TO CLEAR SNOW-DRIFTS WAS CARRIED OUT NEAR GRANTHAM. ’ started by jeep and had to be cgntinued on foot, with a horse-drawn sledge to convey | the sn 
a EE ESE TEAS SES I AOR Ach er ne menial = a sick man to hospital. A remarkable experiment was successfully carried out on | ' mount 
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R_ | WINTER’S WRATHFUL, NIPPING COLD: 
D /OTHER EPISODES OF THE FREEZE-UP. 
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$ "\ THE COKE QUEUE, READY TO TAKE FUEL HOME IN HAND-CARTS, QR PERAMBULATORS, «A 
rf OR IN SACKS LOADED ON CARS OR TAXIS: A SCENE AT A FULHAM DEPOT. a 
dates Fy 
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panel (Wa cn. '™ 
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“SHADOW AND SUN”: 


A LIFE ON 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE OCEAN WAVE. 


By NEIL CAMPBELL.’ 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





‘THE BEAUTIFUL FIGUREHEAD OF THE BAROQUE 
FAVELL, REPRESENTING MISS FAVELL HILL, DAUGHTER 
OF THE BUILDER.” 


(Reproductions from the book “ Shadow and Sun” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, George Allen and Unwin, Limited.) 


E are constantly being reminded that the 
race of men brought up in sail is dying 
out. But the end is not yet. The tea-clippers 
may be far behind us; but if, as I suppose, 
some of Ericsson’s ships are still afloat, some 
boys are still learning their trade in full-rigged 
ships, and Captain Campbell reminds us that 
it was as recently as 1892 that “ the shipbuilding 
yards of Britain sent down the ways the.largest 
tonnage of sailing-vessels ever to take the water 
in one year.”’ Here is one more book, by a 
man still in his prime, largely devoted to the 
very prolonged ‘‘ Swan-song of Sail.” 

Captain Campbell is of Scots ancestry, was 
born in Dublin, where his father was a Presby- 
terian minister, and spent half his boyhood in 
South Africa, whither his family migrated. 
Travel, therefore, may be said to be in his 
blood. After he left school he was put into 
a Cape Town bank and couldn’t bear it; 
he failed to get to sea as a stowaway, but in 
the end his father was induced to pay his 
premium as an apprentice on the Elginshire. 
The first voyage was to Australia, and before 
long he was having a tough time aloft. In 
darkness and high wind, during his “‘ first serious 
attempt at taking a man’s part in the handling 
of sail,”” a bully alongside him tried to make 
him do something which was at that time a 
physical impossibility to him. ‘’ The ship, hard 
pressed, was rolling and plunging heavily. As 
if that were not enough to imperil my position 
there, the great lout started belabouring me 
about the head and shoulders with his enormous 
fist. What with the wild swaying of the yard, 
the storminess of the night, and the unpleasant 
attentions of my next-door neighbour, it is amazing 
I did not lose my insecure hold and fall—to be 
mangled on the deck below, or to drop overboard, 
where I should not have lasted long clad in oilskins 
and heavy seaboots. And then old Nelsen, the 
Viking who had bent over the capstan bar in 
front of me in Table Bay, came to my assistance, 
threatening to throw my assailant off the yard.” 
Later, he was to see another boy crash to his death 
on a deck. The apprentices’ food was usually ghastly 
and their quarters crowded, wet and bug-ridden ; and 
the work was frequently killing, ships in those latter 
days being often undermanned. These things should 
be borne in mind by those to whom mention of sail 
conjures up only pictures of white sails crowding and 
ships leaning in a brisk breeze under a blue sky. 

Yet to men of Captain Campbell’s type sail was 
irresistible, and all the ardours of it worth while. It 
was with great reluctance that, after crossing all the 
oceans and rounding the Horn both ways, he trans- 
ferred to steam for the sake of his future. It took 
him some time to get used to it. A squall bore down 
on his ship the first day out. ‘I had witnessed the 
coming of many such squalls. They had always 





*“Shadow and Sun.” By Neil Campbell, Master Mariner 


Iihustrated (George Allen and Unwin: 153s.) 


menaced the 
ship, calling for 
alertness and 


preparation. So 
it was, uncon- 
sciously per- 
haps, I stood 
ready for that 
call which had 
so often rung 
along the deck : 
‘Stand by the 
royal halliards!’ 
Surely enough, 
the call did come 
—two shrill 
blasts from the 
whistle of the 
officer overhead. 
Running up the 
bridge ladder, 
I made my way 
tohim. He was 
smoking a cigar- 
ette, sheltering 





““ SWINGING ALOFT 'TWIXT SEA AND SKY.” 


comfortably 
behind glass 
in the wing 
of the bridge. 
‘Turn those 
ventilatorsa 
little more back 
to wind,’ was all 
he said to me, 
casually, as if 
it was a matter 
of small import. 
This trifling 
duty accom- 
plished, I re- 
turned to the 
lee of the chart- 
house. The 
squall, a severe 
one, had reached 
the ship. Heavy 
rain beat down 
upon her for a 
few minutes ; 
the shrill note 
of the wind in 
the scanty 
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rigging height 
ened ; she listed 
almost imper- 
ceptibly. That, 
so far as I could 
see, was all the 
notice she took 
of it.” 

Afloat and 
ashore, Captain 
Campbell .kept 
his eyes and 
ears open, and 
his lusty narra- 
tive is lit by 
many touches of 
humour and 
poetry. He is 
especially sen- 
sitive to those 
exquisite hours 
of dawn, sunset, starlight and moonlight, when the ship 
is making an easy passage in a world of faint sounds. He 
dwells on them much more than on the worst of his 
experiences, as indeed is the wont of all his tribe. 
Many of his pictures of men will remain in the 
memory, and many of the scenes he depicts. 
Amongst the more unpleasant scenes is one 
involving an albatross, which proves that the 
Ancient Mariner’s lesson has not yet been learnt. 
A mate fished for an albatross, hauled it aboard, 
and called fora saw. ‘‘ With the saw he carefully 
severed the upper beak, cutting off the tip an inch 
from theend. The cruelty of this act filled me 
with helpless rage. Then the beak lashing was cut 
and the poor bird hurled over the rail, the 
scattered blood crimsoning its beautiful snow- 
white breast. The mate swung his gaze around 
the empty horizon. ‘ No more of the swine!’ he 
said. ‘ But they ’ll come, damn them, they ’ll 
come—and then I ‘ll get them before the wind 
freshens too much.’’”’ He was an agreeable 
mate, otherwise, but he had once seen albatrosses 
wounding to death a man who had fallen 
overboard, and was beyond reason with regard 
to these nobly beautiful creatures. 

Captain Campbell, after he married, left 
the sea (in a way) to become a pilot at Cape 
Town. One last adventure he nearly undertook 
—namely, crossing the Atlantic in Nutling’s 
33-ft. ketch, the Typhoon : ‘‘ To my everlasting 
regret, I weakly permitted myself to be dis- 
suaded.”’ He still hopes to do a long voyage 
in a little ship ; meanwhile, the last expedition 
he describes is, of all things in the world, a 
holiday on the Norfolk Broads. After all the 
tumults on all the seas, his last chapter is 
certainly like coming into harbour. Reed- 
warblers instead of albatrosses, wherries instead 
of Mauretanias, anchor weighed at Wroxham, 
soundings taken at Ranworth, landfall made at 
Hickling : we have moved from Brobdingnag to 
Lilliput. But Gulliver remains the same, with 
his curiosity and his capacity for enjoyment. 

There are many fine photographs, taken at 
sea, in this racy and picturesque book. 


CAPTAIN NEIL CAMPBELL, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Born in Dublin, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, Captain Campbell went at the age 
of twelve with his family to Stellenbosch 
in South Africa. After working for a while 
in a bank, he implored his father to let 
him go to sea and eventually persuaded 
him to pay his premium as an apprentice 
in the sailing-ship Elginshive. In later years 
he transferred to steamships, but not before 
he had had a wide experience of the last 
great days of sail. 
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““THE NIGHT WATCHMAN ABOARD THE ILL-FATED BARQUE GULF STREAM.” 
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NORTH SEA ICE-FLOES: OSTEND, HUMBER AND THE KENTISH COAST. 


The ice-floes which formed on the coasts of Europe and drifted gradually southwards, with 
additions from the Scheldt estuary, as far as the French Channel ports (see previous column), 
soon extended their menace to the English North Sea coasts. By February 17 large floes three 
to four miles long, described as a menace to shipping, were reported near Smith’s Knoll fishing- 
ground; and the following day large fields were seen about 40 miles from the Norfolk coast. 
As these continued to approach, buoys marking wrecks and mined areas were swept away and 
radio warnings of the threat to trawlers and other vessels were broadcast from the Humber. On 
the 20th Trinity House light-vessels off the East and North-East coasts were ordered to report 
at once the approach of floating ice, “‘ pancake” floes appeared in the mouth of the Humber, 
and Fishery Protection vessels reported that off the Dutch coast the sea was two degrees below 
freezing almost down to the sea-bed, which, it was thought, might seriously affect the fish popula- 
tion of the North Sea for two or three years. By February 24 floes began to appear on the 
Kentish coast from Dungeness to Littlestone, and off Whitstable the floes were as much as half 
a mile wide. 





ICE-LOCKED OSTEND, FEBRUARY 1947: PART OF THE SEVENTY-FIVE SQUARE MILES 
OF ICE-FLOES WHICH DRIFTED TO THE BELGIAN COAST. 


THE ARCTIC COASTS OF ENGLAND: A STEAMER, BOUND FROM HULL FOR GOOLE, 
MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE ICE-FLOES IN THE HUMBER ESTUARY. 


NOT HUDSON BAY OR THE BALTIC, BUT THE ICE-FRINGED COAST OF KENT, WITH 
CHILDREN PLAYING ON WHITSTABLE SHORE AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF ICE-FLOES,. 





POLAR CONDITIONS OFF THE BELGIAN COAST: A SMALL SHIP MAKING HER WAY 
THROUGH THE VAST FLOES OF “ PANCAKE” ICE WHICH RECENTLY MENACED BOTH 
SHORES OF THE NORTH SEA, 


During the recent remarkable hard weather, both shores of the North Sea were menaced by unusual 


ive floes of ice. The source of this ice is generally believed to have been the mouth of 
oy Baltic. = ice was in some cases 10 ft. thick. Floes breaking away from this mass drifted 
down the Friesian and Dutch coasts and were joined by great quantities of ice from the Rhine and 
Scheldt, before piling up in huge quartities off the Belgian coast. Between Knocke and Blanken- 
berghe the floes froze together into a bank about 10 ins. thick, on which people were able to walk 
to a distance of about 300 yards from the shore. By February 25 the floes off Ostend covered an 
area of nearly 75 square miles in the form of a belt nearly five miles wide. Ostend harbour was 
hemmed in and many fishing vessels were trapped, the Dover-Ostend steamer service being temporarily / 
suspended. French Channel ports also were choked, sheets of ice being Oren shew at Dunkirk. WHITSTABLE HARBOUR IN LATE FEBRUARY, SHOWING THE BASIN FILLED WITH SNOW- 
Large floes were also detached by the wind and cones to the coasts of Britain, as shown in the COVERED ICE FLOATING ON THE SEA-WATER DURING RECENT ARCTIC CONDITIONS. 
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A JOYOUS ASPECT OF LONDON IN THE GREAT FROST: THE SI 
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A CARNIVAL OF SKATING, SLIDING AND, SLEDGING IN HYDE PARK: EXPERTS, ° 


The severity of this winter has struck heavy blows at the economic life of the and though there was no “ Frost Fair” in London similar to that in 1814 | Our 
country and caused inconvenience, loss and suffering, but the picture is not and in other exceptionally hard winters, skating was enjoyed on sheets of water in whic 
entirely black. A hard frost brings fun in its train to the young and active, | the Royal parks, including St. James's Park, Regent's Park and Hyde Park. | pe 
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‘HE SERPENTINE AS A PERFECT WINTER SPORTS PLAYGROUND. 


LONDON NEWwS”’ BY TERENCE CUNEO, 
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‘PERTS, TYROS, CHILDREN AND THEIR PETS ENJOY THEMSELVES ON THE ICE. 


4 
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Our artist has illustrated the joyous scene on that part of the Serpentine | watching the fun. Some of the winter-sporters were experts, others tyros, but 


which lies in Kensington Gardens and is known as the Long Water. Cars were all were out to enjoy themselves. On page 248 we reproduce a drawing by 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Stationed all along the road across the Park, and spectators stood on the bridge | Thomas Rowlandson depicting a similar scene in the eighteenth century. 
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NOTES ON SOUTH AFRICAN GEOLOGY. 


HE arrival of their Majesties the King and Queen in 

South Africa, and the route of their tour, bring to 

mind not only places of historical interest but also many 
place-names famous and familiar to the geologist. 

If the stratigraphical range of South African rocks is 
not so great as that of the British Isles, it is none the less 
tremendously important for the fossil record that it contains 
and for the human exploitation of some of the non- 
fossiliferous rocks. The affinities of the faunas are them- 
selves of interest, and there is little doubt that 
climatic variations in this part of the world were 
at certain times stimulants to some evolutionary 
changes of paramount importance. 

The main geological formations to be tra- 
versed by their Majesties, and the topography 
and points of interest connected with them, may 
be briefly summarised. 

One of the striking topographical features, seen 
at a glance on an orographical map of South Africa, 
is the great mountain wall that follows, roughly, the 
trend of the coast and which has been called ‘“‘ The 
Great Escarpment.” This seawardly - directed 
barrier is not dependent on the geological structure 
of the land, but is the gradually retreating wall of the 
great plateauthat forms more than halfof thecountry 
and is at a general elevation of about 3500 ft. 

Seawards of this, and especially to the south, the 
land is an ancient peneplain, a surfice once levelled 
by the forces of erosion, by the winds and the 
waves, but subsequently re-elevated by earth 
movements, and so once again open to the attack 
of the relentless geological forces. 

The Cape Town peninsula itself is a small area 
of Table Mountain sandstone with some younger 
granite. The connection with the mainland is 
over sandy alluvium, that of the Cape Flats, 
a stretch of 30 miles of comparative fertility, with 
market gardens and some vineyards. The mountains, 
excluding Table Mountain, begin here, with their magni- 
ficence of scenery and their problems for the railway 
engineer. They are formed of rocks of the Cape System, 
of Upper Silurian to Lower Carboniferous age. 

The oldest member of this system is the Table Mountain 
series, a hard quartzitic sandstone that makes 4 poor soil 
for vegetation other than grasses. Yet the valleys, where 
they are cultivated, have vines and fruit-trees. 

From the geological point of view, as opposed to the 
agricultural or the scenic, the Table Mountain series is 
interesting because its folds form most of the Cape mountains 
and because it is associated with the slightly younger 
Bokkeveld series, with its earliest traces of South Africa’s 
rich fossil life. These fossils, of Devonian age, are 





A DEBATABLE LINK IN THE CHAIN OF HUMAN EVOLUTION : 


ON THE KAAP PLATEAU, NEAR TAUNGS, IN 1925. 
ACTUAL SIZE.) 


invertebrates with strong affinities with South American 
forms. 

Above this series lie the famous strata of the Karroo, 
a great continental deposit that once covered most of 
South Africa and still covers a vast area of it—namely, 
the whole Karroo region of Cape Province, and extending 
over the Orange Free State, Natal, and on into the 
Transvaal. Much of this great series is undisturbed and 
practically horizontal. 


A FOSSIL 
THE SKELETON OF PAREIASAURUS BAINI, A MASSIVE ANIMAL NEARLY 


A PLASTER CAST 
OF THE TAUNGS SKULL, AUSTRALOPITHECUS AFRICANUS, FOUND AT BUXTON, 


(REPRODUCED TWO-THIRDS 


By W. E. SWINTON, Ph.D. 


The base of the Karroo beds is generally furnished by 
the famous Dwyka conglomerate, tillites and shales, the 
products of a carboniferous ice age in this part of the world, 
the general trend of the ice flow being from the north to 
the south or the south-west. 

The Dwyka glacial deposits are overlain by a thick 
series of sediments of Upper Carboniferous age, parts 





FROM THE KARROO FORMATION, TAMBOER FONTEIN, CAPE TERRITORY : 


IN LENGTH, WITH FEET HIGHLY ADAPTED FOR DIGGING. 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


north-east, contain the im- 
Transvaal and 


of which, in the 
portant coalfields of Natal, the 
Rhodesia. 

The upper parts of the Karroo formation consist 
of the Ecca, Beaufort and Stormberg series, of 
Permian to Triassic age, which have yielded a great 
number of fossils, principally amphibia and reptiles, 
of remarkable interest. Scenically the Karroo rocks 
produce great plains with low or conical hills, with 
dried watercourses, and with scattered \bushes or, on 
the more sandy parts, various grasses. The problem 
is chiefly one of irrigation, for the brown or reddish 
Karroo soils are fertile if watered. 

But this unpromising landscape conceals, and 
occasionally discloses, the examples of a remark- 
able extinct fauna. Here it may well be that 
the reptiles were stimulated by 
the aridity of the early Triassic 
years to produce the first mammal. 
Millions of years later, under 
different circumstances, the same 
area saw the development from 
ape to a kind of man. 

For our knowledge of this won- 
derful fauna we are indebted to 
twomen. Primarily, to a Glasgow 
medical man, the now octogenarian 
Dr. Robert Broom, who for many 
years has indefatigably studied the 
Karroo and its fossils; and to a 
London professor, Dr. D. M. S. 
Watson. Dr. Broom has estimated 
that these fossiliferous deposits 
cover an area of 200,000 square 
miles, Most of the fossils are covered 
by the rocks or the dust and the 
vegetation, and it is mostly in the 
watercourses that the beds give up 
their dead. Already some 1300 
skulls have been discovered, but, as 
he points out, for every specimen 
discovered a thousand are con- 
cealed or are rotting in obscurity. 


in the whole Karroo formation 
something like 800,000,000,000 
specimens are concealed ! 

Of the specimens so far described 
there are many that are remarkably 
interesting, and the evolutionary 
lines of many more can be discerned. 
The uninstructed who decry the works of 
the palzontologist and clamour for the 
production of the missing links may well 
be directed to the consideration of these 
facts and to the element of chance in 
any such work of discovery. 

A fine series of the Karroo fossils is in 
the British Museum (Natural History). 
This includes a complete mounted skeleton 
of the primitive and cumbrous reptile Pareciasaurus. 
This massive animal was nearly ro ft. in length. It had 
an awkward, sprawling gait, but the feet were as highly 
adapted for digging as are those of a mole. The animal 
was apparently herbivorous and had teeth on the palate 
as well as in a row in the jaws. Its head and cheeks were 
almost completely covered with bone, although on top of 
the head there is a clearly defined foramen for the median, 
or pineal, eye. 





Dr. Broom goes on to suggest that ONE OF THE 


AFRICA, 


Other interesting vegetarians, almost as massive, are 
known as the Dinocephalia, or ‘‘ huge heads.” Another 
group of reptiles with striking skull features are the 
Dicynodonts, or ‘ double-dog-toothed ”’ reptiles. These 
had a turtle-like beak, but many of them had a pair of 
large tusks, one at each side of the upper jaw. A somewhat 
similar form with small tusks has been found in Triassic 
rocks of Elgin, in North-East Scotland. 

One of these Dicynodonts was apparently adapted for 
life in the water, for the nostril openings, instead 
of being near the tip of the snout, are far back on 
the face, just below the orbits. Incidentally, the 
eyes of this animal had sclerotic plates, as in some 
of the highly aquatic fossil reptiles, to help in 
focussing, rather like the diaphragm of a camera. 

The most interesting of these fossils are not, 
however, the large animals but the smaller 
Cynodonts, the “‘ dog-toothed "’ forms, which have 
a dog-like dentition, with incisors, canines and a 
row of molars. The characters which separate some 
of the advanced kinds of these Triassic animals 
from the primitive, Monotreme-like mammals are 
few, and are mostly concerned with the arrange- 
ments for the musculature and the hinging of the 
jaws. The great evolutionary step, from reptile to 
mammal, was probably a South African event, 
although in recent years forms have been discovered 
in the Soviet Union which amplify, as well as confirm, 
the South African evidence for this chapter of life. 

The Karroo series ended with an outburst of 
volcanic activity which produced, among other 
features, the basaltic highlands of Basutoland. 

We need not dwell upon the volcanic series of 
rocks, but attention must be called to the volcanic 
pipes and fissures that are of such economic import- 
ance. Of these, one of the most outstandingly 


1o FT. 


PIPES 
TO A DEPTH. OF 
OVER 3500 FT.: THE KIMBERLEY DIAMOND MINE, SHOWING THE 
THROAT AND THE ENLARGEMENT ABOVE DUE TO THE SLUMPING 
OF THE SOFT UPPER DWYKA SHALES, 


Reproduced by permission of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 


MOST IN SOUTH 


WHICH IS 


IMPRESSIVE VOLCANIC, 
WORKED FOR DIAMONDS 


important and impressive is the group of pipes worked at 
Kimberley, in Griqualand. Here, to-day, can be seen the 
awe-inspiring open mine, worked for diamonds to a depth 
of over 3500 ft. 

About 75 miles due north of Kimberley there is the 
railway station of Taungs, and it was near here in 1925 
that Professor Dart discovered a human-like skull that has 
become known as the ‘‘ Taungs skull.” Named Australo- 
pithecus africanus, this debatable link in the chain of human 
evolution is still the subject of controversy, but the later 
discoveries by Dr. Broom of Plesianthropus and Paran- 
thropus, both from Krugersdorp, in the Transvaal, bear 
testimony to the presence in South Africa during Pleistocene 
times of many human-like apes. When one bears in mind 
the classic discovery in 1921 of Rhodesian man, Homo 
rhodesiensis, there would appear to be much to sub- 
Stantiate the contention of several anatomists that here 
in Africa not only the mammals, but Man himself may 
have been evolved. 
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NEWS ITEMS RECORDED BY CAMERA: A SURVEY OF TOPICAL EVENTS. 





AT ANCHOR IN TARANTO HARBOUR AWAITING DISPOSAL: THE ITALIAN CRUISER 
EUGENIO DI SAVOIA, WHICH IS TO BE HANDED OVER TO THE ALLIES. 





Under the Peace Treaty, Italy retains two battleships, four cruisers, four destroyers, sixteen torpedo-boats . ss cela iia ie . A 
and nineteen corvettes, and is to hand over thirty warships for distribution among the navies of Britain, MODERN ITALIAN CRUISERS WHICH ARE TO BE TRANSFERRED TO THE ALLIED 
America and Russia. Italy will lose two modern battleships, /falia, of 35,000 tons, and Vittorio Veneto NAVIES: ATTILIO REGOLO AND LUIGI CADORNA MOORED IN TARANTO HARBOUR. 


(also of 35,000 tons), both built in 1937, and the Giulio Cesare, built in 1911. Our photographs show 
some of the Italian cruisers awaiting disposal at Taranto. ee 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO THE LIFE: A BRONZE CAST MADE ‘* APHRODITE ANADYOMENE’’— NOW THE 


FROM A LIFE-MASK OF THE FAMOUS U.S. PRESIDENT. SUBJECT OF A LAW-SUIT IN ROME. DISCOVERED IN AMERICA AND REPORTED STOLEN FROM GERMANY : 

The life-mask from which this cast was made was taken by L. W. This statue, discovered in Cyrene in 1913, and now A REPUTED REMBRANDT AND TWO OTHER OLD MASTERS. 
Volk in 1860, the year Lincoln was nominated and elected President. in the Museo delle Terme, Rome, has been ascribed The three paintings above [identified as (top) a Rembrandt self-portrait, (bottom 
The method, a development of the death-mask technique, is to coat to Praxiteles or his school. One of the two original right) a Terborch, and (left) a J. H. Tischbein] were recently discovered in 
the face in grease, insert breathing-straws in the nostrils, and cover finders and the heirs of the other are reported Dayton, Ohio. It is stated that they were stolen from a German museum, sold 
to be asserting their legal claim to the work. to German seamen and subsequently resold. Ownership has now been formally 


the face with a quick-setting plaster which can be removed as a mould. 
vested in the U.S. Government, it is reported. 
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EIGHTY PERSONS DIED: THE RUINS 
IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN. 


A DISASTROUS FIRE IN WHICH SOME 
OF THE DANCE HALL AT HAKENFELDE, 


CORN EXCHANGE BY A FIRE WHICH LASTED NINE HOURS 


On February 8 a fire broke out in a dance hall at Hakenfelde, Spandau, in the British sector THE DESTRUCTION OF SHEFFIELD 
of Berlin, during a fancy-dress dance. More than 1000 persone ~~ Sa and ae ON FEBRUARY 21: THE BURNT-OUT BUILDING, WHICH CONTAINED RECORDS DATING FROM 
panicked as the Rames swept through the building. anne Tg British soldiers = _ 1837 AND WAS BOUGHT BY SHEFFIELD CORPORATION ABOUT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


were over eighty deaths, including a num 
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SKATING CHAMPIONS IN TRAINING AT ST. 


In the recent World Amateur Skating Championships at Stockholm, Miss Daphne 
Walker, the British champion, was second to Miss B. A. Scott, of Canada, in 
the Women’s Figure-skating Championship, and three other English skaters were 
among the first twelve. Competitors for the world titles at Stockholm and for 
the European Championships, held earlier at Davos, had been training intensively 


MORITZ: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSIONS OF THE HARD 


all through the winter months, and our artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, saw 
many of the champions of the various countries in Switzerland practising daily 
from early morning to nightfall on the ideal St. Moritz ice-rinks; their graceful 
movements being captured by his lively pencil. He writes: ‘‘ The life of an 
aspirant to skating honours is a hard one and requires great concentration and 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN 
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DAILY ROUTINE WHICH RESULTS IN PERFECTION AND GRACE OR MOVEMENT ON THE ICE, 


} self-denial. The daily routine is rigid and, from early morning to dusk, the 

would-be champions are on the cold ice-rinks, perfecting the various skating 
movements; acquiring grace and poise and, at the same tim 
comfort ot half-frozen feet. They keep to a strict diet, 
their every thought and action is devoted to skating, skati 
BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT St. Moritz. 


the skaters in training at St. Moritz were: Miss Daphne Wal 


Linzee (Creat Britain); Mr. Arthur Apfel (South Africa) ; 
e, enduring the dis- Merrill, the United States cha 
go to bed early and 


ng, skating."" Among 


ker and Miss Jill 
and Miss Gretchen 
mpion, who was second in the Women’s Amateur 
Figure-skating Championship at Davos and took third place in the World 


Championship at Stockholm, being displaced by Miss Daphne Walker. 
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MASTERPIECES FROM ALTHROP AT A LONDON LOAN EXHIBITION. 


ARLSPENCER 

has generously 
lent a selection of 
his magnificent pic 
tures from Althrop 
for exhibition at 
Agnew’s Galleries in 
aid of the Friends 
of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Mr. E. K. 
Winter, Director of 
the Fitzwilliam, 
writes in the cata- 
logue, the Althrop 
Collection ‘“‘has been 
built up by a dozen 
generations of a 
single family, living 
always in a house 
on the same site, 
and reflecting in 
their collecting 
habits the most 
enlightened contem- 
porary taste 
throughout three 
centuries. The re- 
sult is something 
which is precious 
not only to the 
historian but to all 
who love what is 
fine in quality and 
matured and tested 

by time. ““ AN ALLEGORICAL PICTURE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

BEING DRESSED IN ARMOUR ”’; BY SIR P. P. RUBENS, RECENTLY 

AS A MISSING WORK OF THE YOUNG RUBENS. 


“ DAVID SACRIFICING BEFORE THE ARK’; BY SIR P. P. RUBENS (1577-1640), ONE OF A 
SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR TAPESTRIES REPRESENTING “‘ THE TRIUMPH OF THE EUCHARIST,” 
PAINTED ABOUT 1625-28. THERE ARE FIFTEEN IN ALL, IDENTIFIED 


SSSESSSCSSSeetes 














“THE PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER”; BY B. E. MURILLO 
“SARAH JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH ”’; BY (1618-1682). PAINTED FOR THE ARTIST’S SONS, BOUGHT “ANNA BOTZHEIM OF NUREMBERG”; BY NICOLAS 
SIR G. KNELLER® (1646 - 1723). BEQUEATHED TO BY THE FOURTH EARL SPENCER. LUCIDEL (1520-1590). FROM THE COLLECTION OF SARAH, 
GRACE RIDLEY. BOUGHT BY THE FIFTH EARL SPENCER. DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


“sT. JAMES THE GREATER”; BY SIR A. VAN DYCK ‘“* PROFILE OF A GIRL’; BY S. DE BRAY (1597-1664), FROM “ST, MATTHEW"; BY SIR A. VAN DYCK. ONE OF THE 
(1599-1641). ONE-OF A SERIES OF APOSTLES. FROM THE COLLECTION OF “‘ THAT SOMEWHAT INSCRUTABLE SERIES OF APOSTLES PAINTED IN THE ARTIST’S EARLIEST 
THE COLLECTION OF THE SECOND EARL OF SUNDERLAND. CHARACTER,” THE SECOND EARL OF SUNDERLAND. YEARS. SAID TO BE A SELF-PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER. 
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SPENCER FAMILY PORTRAITS OF HIGH QUALITY AND HISTORIC INTEREST. 


** GEORGIANA, COUNTESS SPENCER (1737:1814), AND LADY GEORGIANA SPENCER (1757-1806) "’; 
BY SIR J. REYNOLDS, P.R:A. (1723-1792). THE CHILD BECAME THE FAMOUS 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


“LADY GEORGIANA SPENCER,” LATER DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE (1757-1806); BY 
T. GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). THIS DELIGHTFUL PORTRAIT WAS PAINTED IN 1763; 
A NOTE ON THE BACK GIVES THE AGE OF THE SITTER AS SIX. 


There are family portraits at Althrop which date from the sixteenth and from the 
first years of the seventeenth century, but as a steady accumulation of works of art 
the collection may be said to begin with the first great age of collecting in England— 
the age of Charles I. and of Van Dyck. The portrait of Penelope, Lady Spencer, 
which is on view at the Loan Exhibition of works from Althrop at Agnew's, was 
painted about 1635, and is a wonderful beginning to any collection. It set a standard 
of quality for family portraits which has been notably maintained throughout the 
centuries. Recent additions include portraits by Orpen, Sir William Nicholson and 
Augustus John. The famous early group of Georgiana, Countess Spencer, and her 
daughter, Georgiana, painted about 1761, is one of the loveliest and most intimate of 
all Sir * Joshua's works, and begins the series of Reynolds portraits which covers 
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““ LADY CAROLINE LAMB” (1785-1828); BY J. HOPPNER, R.A. (1758-1810). DAUGHTER 
OF THE THIRD EARL OF BESSBOROUGH AND LADY HENRIETTA FRANCES SPENCER ; 
MARRIED IN 1805 THE HON. WILLIAM LAMB, LATER SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. 


“THE HON. HENRY HOWARD”; BY SIR P. LELY (1618-1680). INSCRIBED WITH 
THE SITTER’S NAME; HE MARRIED A DAUGHTER OF THE SECOND LORD SPENCER 
OF WORMLEIGHTON. THE PICTURE WAS NOTICED BY VERTUE IN 1732. 


three generations. After Sir Joshua’s death George John, second Earl Spencer, con- 
tinued the sound family tradition in portraiture by giving commissions to Hoppner, 
Phillips, Copley and Shee. In the Green Drawing-room at Althrop, however, the 
posthumous unity of Reynolds and Gainsborough is not broken by the inclusion of any 
other painter. The portraits of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, include the Kneller 
showing her with the hair she had cut off after a quarrel with the Duke, and the 
sketch of her with shorn locks. 
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of the Cinema. 
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AROL 
REED’S 
“Odd Man Out” has been a little overpraised. 
It is not the greatest film ever made. It is not, 


I think, even the greatest English film ever made. It is 
absurd to declare—as has been deciared almost in so many 
words—that it is worth the combined output of Marcel 
Carné, Fritz Lang, Pabst, Pudovkin, and Eisenstein. 

But these qualifications do not alter the fact that 
“Odd Man Out” is a remarkable film to have 
come out of any studio, that it is, in fact, a 
masterpiece. I put it to the supreme and crucial 
test one applies to any suspected masterpiece, 
whether in the cinema, the theatre, or the concert 
hall: I sat it through twice, within five days. It 
emerged triumphant. 

On the second occasion I paid particular atten- 
tion to William Alwyn’s strikingly fine musical score. 
This begins at the film’s outset with a stark and 
ominous ascending phrase of three sustained notes 
culminating in a mighty chord for full orchestra. 
(The London Symphony Orchestra’s playing through- 
out, under Muir Mathieson, is splendidly sonorous 
when it is not being exquisitely subtle.) I realised 
the second time that it was very evocative of the 
opening phrase of Richard Strauss’s tone-poem, 
“Also sprach Zarathustra.” 

To this accompaniment we are given a bird’s- 
eye, or, rather, air-pilot’s-eye, view of the city of 
Belfast, and what may be called the “ Also sprach 
Strauss "’ theme modulates into a lovely folk-tune 
which may or may not be a folk-tune from the 
glens of Antrim. If it is not an actual folk-tune, 
then it only goes to prove that Mr. Alwyn can 
imitate the manner of actual Ulster folk-tune even 


A MASTERPIECE. 


qui peut behaviour of Pat the driver (Cyril Cusack), the gang 
fails to retrieve its leader in time. He runs across several 
backyards, chased by a snapping terrier, and eventually 
finds dank harbourage in a discarded surface raid-shelter. 

Here he half-faints with loss of blood, and we are given 
some ghostly delirium music which gradually imposes 
itself, as it were, on the distant but still audible fac- 
tory alarm bell. I discovered that a great part of the 








to give him up 
to the law. He 
has become a kind of public hero whom no one wants 
to succour or assist. The street children (authentic Belfast 
wild cubs) play at an improvised new gangster game called 
** Johnny McQueen,” but fly scared at the approach in the 
street of anyone answering to his description. The sound 
effects here consist of intermittent police-whistles, children 
shrieking, and snatches of Mr. Alwyn’s Hue-and-Cry 
music. Two London women evacuated to Belfast 
(Fay Compton and Beryl Measor) practise their 
first-aid lore on Johnny’s wound, but turn him out 
into the wild, wet night on discovering his gun and 
his identity. Someone helps him into a cab without 
the cabby’s knowledge, and when the latter discovers 
him he expresses the city’s general view of the wretched 
fugitive : ‘“‘ I’m not for ye, an’ I’m not agin ye, but 
I can’t afford to get mixed up in this!” A little 
cunning sewer-rat (F. J. McCormick) deposits Johnny 
in a wheelbarrow in a yard beside a railway, and 
goes off to consult a priest (W. G. Fay) as to how 
best he can secure the reward for finding Johnny. 
Some critics have found this scene over-long. Yet 
it seems to me to contain some of the best dialogue 
in the film. Shell, the rat, asking the priest for a 
definition of Faith is a touch worthy of O’Casey, and 
no one who loves good acting would wish away a 
second of McCormick’s wonderful character-study. 
Almost the last of Johnny’s harbourers is Lukey 
(Robert Newton), a mad artist who wants to paint 
the damnation in his face, secure it on canvas. 
The scene in the fantastic studio, following imme- 
diately upon an immensely realistic scene in a 
public house, has again been criticised as over-long 
and over-unlikely. But here again there is some 


better than he can imitate symphonic Strauss. A “ODD MAN OUT,” A BRITISH FILM MASTERPIECE FROM THE NOVEL BY F. L. masterly delirious camera-work (the brilliant Robert 


street clock strikes and silences the music. A man GREEN: 
walks along a city thoroughfare, obviously ina hurry ORGANISATION WHO HAS ESCAPED FROM PRISON, PLANS TO HOLD UP A LINEN 


to keep his appointment. He enters a house. A 





(RIGHT) JOHNNY (JAMES MASON); THE LEADER OF AN 


MILL IN ORDER TO OBTAIN FUNDS, 


Carol Reed’s film “Odd Man Out” (a 
Two Cities Film), which has been almost 
unanimously hailed as a very great film, 
was seen by the Royal family during their 
voyage to South Africa in Vanguard. 
It is the story of the last eight hours in 
the life of an Irish gunman and the people 
into whose hands he falls, and is reviewed 
by Mr. Alan Dent on this page. 


effectiveness of both the music and 
the sound-effects in this film is 
that they are gradually introduced 
instead of suddenly, and that they ° 
gradually fade out instead of 
suddenly. Credit for the notable 
effect of this should go to a member 
of the staff one does not usually 
feel like thanking for anything, 
the Sound Editor (in this case, 
Harry Miller). In this raid-shelter 
sequence, for example, we are 
gradually, very gradually, made 
aware of the approach of some 
ragged children playing with a 
football and shouting excitedly as 
only children can. The football is 
kicked out of the playground and 
rolls into the shelter. It is rescued 


AFTER THE RAID ON THE LINEN MILL: A SCENE FROM THE FILM “ ODD —and Johnny is discovered—by a JOHNNY, 


MAN OUT,” SHOWING THE GANG 


PERAMBULATOR HELD BY AN ACCOMPLICE (ANN CLERY). 


wailing infant’s cry is heard in the background. He 
enters a room. Johnny McQueen (James Mason) 
sits with his back to an open window, addressing 
the other members of his ‘‘ Organisation.”” Johnny 
has escaped from prison while serving a sentence 
for gun-running. The present conspiracy’s purpose 
is to hold up a linen mill in order to obtain funds. 
Attempts are made by the newly-arrived friend, 
Dennis (Robert Beatty), and by a girl, Kathleen 
(Kathleen Ryan), to dissuade Johnny from taking 
part in the raid. He has been long in hiding, but 
may easily be recognised in the street. He declines 
to be dissuaded. Here Mr. Alwyn contributes a 
piercingly tender love-motif for the short scene 
in‘which Johnny and Kathleen are alone together. 

The raid proceeds without further ceremony—and 
without music. The four men drive to the factory 
in a car, They enter the cashier’s office and in a 
cool, competent, and immensely practised way 
remove bundles of notes from the open safe and 
place them in the despatch cases they have brought. 
The cashier and staff are forced at pistol-point—but 
unobserved and unsensational pistol-point—to carry 
on at their desks as though nothing untoward was 
happening. The factory office walls are made of 
transparent glass, but so coolly accomplished is the 
raid that no one outside notices anything amiss. 
The thieves have hardly reached the car at the 
kerb when the alarm goes. Johnny is last. On the 
steps he has an eyesight attack natural enough in 


cashier tackles him. In the struggle Johnny is 

shot through the left arm, and the cashier is shot 

dead. Johnny scrambles ineffectually into the car. It 
sets off, but he has failed to get inside properly, because of 
his wounded arm. The two associates in the back seat 
cannot quite drag him in, and while the car is turning the 
next corner he falls out on the road. Owing to the sauve 


MIDNIGHT AND THE END OF THE STORY: 
WOUNDED LEADER OF THE ILLEGAL ORGANISATION, MEETS KATHLEEN to his credit that he emerges bleeding but unbowed. 





(KATHLEEN RYAN) AND TOGETHER THEY START FOR THE DOCKS, 


JOHNNY IS CORNERED BY THE POLICE, 


Kathleen Ryan, a red-headed Irish girl, makes her film début in the dramatic ‘and 
a man who has been locked up for months. The moving réle of Kathleen, the girl whose unselfish love for Johnny is so finely portrayed 


in “‘Odd Man Out.” 


imagined details like this that Carol Reed excels as a director.) 

The rest of the film consists solely and wholly of Johnny’s 
passion, as it were—his hounding to doom and death. 
No one quite wants to help him (excepting, of course, his 
friends in the ‘‘ Organisation ’’), and no one quite wants 


WHERE 


ILLEGAL Krasker), and no one should reasonably grudge 


Johnny (i.e., Mr. Mason) the chance to spout some 
Scripture, since his part has almost wholly, or for 





ON THE RUN, RECEIVES TREATMENT FOR HIS BULLET-WOUND 
HIDING THE STOLEN MONEY IN A __ little girl wearing one roller-skate. IN LUKEY’S STUDIO: (FROM L. TO R.) LUKEY (ROBERT NEWTON) ; 
(It is in suggestive and realistically JOHNNY ; TOBER (ELWYN BROOK JONES); AND SHELL (F. J. MCCORMICK). 


the last hour, at least, been made up of brooding 
silences. He crawls out of his last asylum, aided 
by the rodent Shell, meets Kathleen at last (to an 
outburst of that exquisitely tender love-music), is 
led towards the harbour, where she has been trying 
to engineer an escape on a departing steamer, is 
rounded up by the police, and meets his death 
along with Kathleen at the dockyard gate. The 
film concludes as it began, to the rich and ‘sonor- 
ous phrase so evocative of Strauss. 

Having made a few allowances for over-playing 
(in Robert Newton’s case, perhaps) and for under- 
playing (certainly Kathleen Ryan’s emotional im- 
passivity becomes monotonous), I am constrained 
to say that the acting of this film is nowhere 
short of superb and inspired. F. J. McCormick’s 
scuttering Shell, Cyril Cusack’s expostulating little 
coward of a Pat, Robert Beatty’s loyal Dennis, and 
William Hartnell’s barman Fencie, are four portraits 
that are going to live long in my memory. So will 
two widely contrasted old women, played by Kitty 
Kirwan and Maureen Delany. Most of these 
players are Irish—a term which, as applied to 
character-acting, has come to be synonymous with 
first-rate. James Mason has, in fact, chosen to 
match his not inconsiderable art against the full 


JOHNNY (JAMES MASON), THE Lower of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. And it is 


His sultry charm has never stood him in better 
stead. It wins us all to Johnny McQueen. 

But my last word of panegyric must be for the 
masterfulness of Carol Reed’s direction and for the 
skill of his composer. Mr. Alwyn might, in fact, 
do worse than blend his motifs into a tone-poem. Strauss 
gave us in “ Ein Heldenleben” the life and death of a 
hero. Taking a cue from Strauss, Mr. Alwyn might weld his 
themes into a symphonic account of the death of Johnny 
McQueen and call it Ein Gangsterstod. ALAN Dent. 
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MURDER AND MARTIAL LAW IN PALESTINE 
JERUSALEM; AND AT HAIFA. 
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SCENES IN 


KEEPING WATCH OVER THE DAMASCUS GATE IN JERUSALEM: 
A BREN GUN, AND AN OFFICER READY TO REPORT UNUSUAL ACTIVITIES BY TELEPHONE, 


IMMIGRANTS FROM A _ SHIP RU> 
AN ATTEMPT TO BREAK THE 


AGROUND JUST SOUTH OF 
BRITISH NAVAL BLOCKADE, 


REMOVING ILLEGAL 


THE END OF 


A fresh outbreak of terrorism in Palestine was signalled on February 28 by an 
explosion in the Barclay’s Bank building in Haifa in which two Jews were killed and 
a British soldier, a naval rating, a British civilian and an Arab legionary were seriously 
injured. Meanwhile an illegal immigrant ship attempted to run the naval blockade, 
and after a boarding party had been disarmed and overwhelmed she was run aground 
just south of Haifa. Eleven naval ratings were injured in the struggle. On March 1 


So 8 


A SENTRY ARMED WITH » 


HAIFA : 
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, SHOWING (IN FOREGROUND) THE WRECKED I5-CWT. TRUCK IN WHICH THE 
“7 

! EXPLOSIVES WERE CARRIED ; AND (BEHIND) THE BADLY DAMAGED OFFICERS’ 

CLUB: THE LATEST OUTRAGE BY JEWISH TERRORISTS.—(Piclure by Radio.) 


JERUSALEM : R.A.F, ARMOURED CARS PATROLLING A ROAD OUTSIDE 
WALLS OF THE OLD CITY AFTER RECENT TERRORIST ATTACKS, 


TENSION IN 
THE 


a ee eee | 


AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE FORTIFIED “ ZONE B” IN JERUSALEM: A MILITARY 
DRIVER BEING INTERROGATED UNDER COVER OF A BREN GUN. 


there were widespread attacks b; the terrorists, in which the casualties totalled 
nineteen dead and some twenty-six injured. Thirteen people were killed when the 
British Officers’ Goldsmith Club, outside one of the three major protected zones in 
Jerusalem, was blown up. Terrorists drove a 15-cwt. truck through the perimeter 
and drew up alongside the building; they then hurled explosives through the windows 
and ran away. Following these attacks martial law was imposed in some parts of Palestine. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS ITEMS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 





LIKE A MAJOR BOMB INCIDENT: THE SCENE AT LOS ANGELES AFTER A GAS EXPLOSION 


IN WHICH MORE THAN TWENTY WERE KILLED: THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD NIGHT IN WHICH MORE THAN FORTY PERSONS WERE KILLED AND HUNDREDS INJURED. 

DISASTER AT ALTOONA, IN U.S.A., SEEN FROM THE AIR, THE FOLLOWING DAY. A terrific explosion, occurring in an 6g establishment and believed to have originated 

The Red Arrow, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s express from Detroit to New York, became derailed while in an acid tank, rocked the centre of pew & on February 20. It destroyed a two-storey 

passing along a mountain slope some 10 miles west of Altoona, Pennsylvania, at 3.45 on the morning building completely and damaged 300 ae in an area of a square mile. Dead and injured were 

of February 18. The two locomotives and five of the fourteen cars were strewn over an embankment picked up hundreds of yards from the scene. Forty-two bodies were discovered, but a police official 
expected the dead to number nearer seventy-five, and there were over 300 casualties. 


sloping down for 150 ft. After eight hours’ work rescue crews had removed seventeen bodies and the 
death-roll was believed to exceed twenty. Over 100 casualties were taken to hospital. 
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PHOTOSENSITIVE FILM 
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REAGENT CONTAINER (POD) 
OF POSITIVE PAPER 





SEPARATING POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FIFTY SECONDS AFTER THE 
EXPOSURE: MR. EDWIN H. LAND, THE INVENTOR OF A NEW 
PROCESS DEMONSTRATED IN NEW YORK ON FEBRUARY 2I, 
































HOW 720 TARE ABD PRINT A PHOTOGRAPH IN FIFTY As the diagram (left) shows, the process is briefly as follows : The camera con- 
SECONDS: A DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE NEWLY- tains besides film a roll of positive paper, with tiny pods of reagents attached at A SIGN OF THE TIMES: THE EGYPTIAN FLAG BEING 
INVENTED PROCESS, DESCRIBED ON THE RIGHT. the right places. After the exposure, film and paper pass through rollers which RUN UP AFTER THE HANDING OVER BY BRITAIN TO 
“ok seamed: «A eee eee crush the pod and spread the reagents, which form on the paper a positive EGYPT OF THE MUSTAPHA BARRACKS, ALEXANDRIA. 
IPPURY, 1947 FEBRUARY image from the silver 
9 OM DBBHB wee wHOHN1 24S 67S 9 HHA 8 16 {7 16 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 of the unexposed areas On February 8 the Mustapha Barracks at Alexandria, 
| a RE - oa . - om a on the negative film: which have been occupied by British troops for sixty-four 
| se Sei : Sees i Rese iges Hate ed bs Bia ated tsee Eel ie Pf pened FBR ptf see years, were handed over to the Egyptian Government after a 
ee ee a | | j j esta oust fast Ha t zi ' eae Ee BE et oy simple ceremony at which the Union Flag was struck and the 
| Feat Aa ESE Rod 3 Lope ts ag one a i t “BE FEE GG 0 ES Hee BE: RGR EES Se Egyptian flag run up in its place 
f ssa Heese 2 4Es ith ] fa a Sa SEES ES SE ed Span nee Fess et: 
; i baer | i i : 
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ANOTHER TASK OF -THE ROYAL NAVY: A PICTURE OF THE ICE-FLOES NEAR 
28. FURTHER THE HUMBER FROM H.M.S. MARINER PATROLLING DURING THE RECENT 
SPREAD OF DANGEROUS ICE TO THE BRITISH COASTS, OTHER PICTURES OF 
A GENERAL IMPROVEMENT WAS FORECAST. WHICH APPEAR ON PAGE 235 


THE RECORD OF SIX ICY WEEKS IN LONDON: A CHART SHOWING THE MINIMUM NIGHT TEMPERATUKES 
RECORDED AT KEW, LONDON’S OFFICIAL STATION, FROM JANUARY 19 TO FEBRUARY 
LOWEST TEMPERATURES RECORDED TOO LATE FOR INCLUSION WERE: FEB. 28, 24 DEG., MAR. I, 
25 DEG., MAR. 2, 25 DEG. AT THE DATE OF WRITING 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 
PEOPLE AND RECENT EVENTS. 
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THE FORMER C.-IN-C., GERMAN FORCES IN ITALY, FIELD MARSHAL \ 
ALBERT VON KESSELRING (LEFT) ON TRIAL IN VENICE. 


Von Kesselring, former C.-in-C., German Forces in Italy, has been on trial 
before an Allied court in Venice charged with war crimes. During the trial 
a sensation was caused by a British Intelligence Corps officer, Colonel Scotland, 
who told the court that he had served in the German Army during the war, 
and knew at one time the disposition of nearly all the German armed forces. 
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THE WEDDING OF MR. CHURCHILL’S YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER: CAPTAIN C, SOAMES AND HIS BRIDE. 


The marriage took place on February 11 at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, of Captain Christopher Soames, Coldstream 
Guards, only son of Captain Granville Soames and of the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Rhys, and Miss Mary Churchill, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., and Mrs. Churchill. The bride 

was given away by her father. , 


VICEROY DESIGNATE OF INDIA: REAR-ADMIRAL 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN, 


It was announced on February 20 that Lord Mountbatten 
is to succeed Lord Wavell as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, and that he is to be appointed a Privy Councillor. \ 
He is forty-six and held high commands during the war. In 
1942 he became Chief of Combined Operations, and in 1943 he 
was appointed Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia. 
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\ FIELD MARSHAL LORD WAVELL. | MR. JUSTICE FINNEMORE. 

\ Viceroy and Governor-General of India } Donald Leslie Finnemore has 
» since 1943, will end his term of office | m created a knight on his appoint- 
\ this month. Has been created an Earl. | ment as a Justice of the Probate, 
\ Is sixty-three, and was the first profes- \ Divorce and Admiralty Division of the 
) sional soldier to be appointed Viceroy. \ High Court. He is fifty-eight and has 
\ He has had a great career as a soldier | been County Court judge for North 
\ and possesses remarkable. organising \ Staffordshire and Birmingham and for 
\. and administrative capabilities. \ Circuit 25 (Wolverhampton). 
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SENTENCED TO EIGHT YEARS’ HARD LABOUR: \ 

. FRANZ VON PAPEN (RIGHT) IN COURT. 

\ \ Franz von Papen was sentenced to eight years’ hard labour 

\ \ by a German de-Nazification court at Nuremberg on 

\ \ February 24 and all = papery and funds are to be con- 
\ fiscated. The court said that as Chancellor of the Reich 
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‘ THE CENTENARY OF ELLEN TERRY: HER SON | 
{ AND DAUGHTER AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
Mr. Edward Gordon Craig and Miss Edith Craig were 
\ present at a service at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden—t 
‘ actors’ church—on February 27, to mark the birthday 
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) 100 years ago of their mother, Ellen Terry, “‘ one of the 
\ greatest actresses of all time.” \ in 1932, and later, he greatly advanced Hitlerism. ,, 
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{ \ Princess Juliana of the Netherlands gave birth to a fourth dauglter on February 18. \ ; 
\ The arrival of another royal Princess has maintained the tradition of the house of ” f 
j \ Orange-Nassau. In 400 years the reigning house has had only fifteen male descendants. i 
ry \ It was stated by Prince Bernhard that his youngest daughter, Maria Christina, will 
\ be called by the familiar name of Marijke. ) 
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f THE EMIR SAUD. 

\ The Emir Saud, Crown Prince of Saudi 
\ Arabia, left England on March 1 after a ten- 
day visit to this country at the invitation of 
the British Government. During his visit he 
had talks with Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin. 
Previously he had been the guest of President 

Truman in the United States. 


\ PILOT OFFICER H. G. JORDAN. 

\ Awarded the D.S.O. in 1943, it was recently 
\ revealed that as observer in an aircraft he 
\ was detailed to “ trail his coat” in front of a 
\ German night fighter in order to obtain vital 
\ German radar secrets. His mission was suc- 
\ cessful, and a practically complete picture of 
\, German night defences was obtained. 
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MR. GEORGE TOMLINSON. 
, a inted to succeed the late Miss Ellen 
ilkinson as Minister of Education and a 








\ Canterbury Cathedral restoration fund as a } ; : ; . , 
\ epi fre : \ \ president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York s 1940. H f A , which } } ‘ ‘ w 

) tribute to British courage in 1940 and 1941. | \ Site he represented in Congress from 1927 © 1933 Fi rrt9g3 un il 1934 Ayny Bude on yg bu $ member of the Cabinet. He is fifty-six and 

\ Mr. Lamont, a New York banker, is a partner } | ; P wong ’ t . From unt udget , but ' became Minister of Works in 1945. From 

} in the firm of J. P. Morgan and Co. The Arch- } | "esigned as a result of Cangrremnant with President Roosevelt's fiscal policy. He came to London in January |} | 1941-45 he was Parliamentary Secretary to the 

\ bishop of Canterbury acknowledged the gift \ 1942 to assist Mr. Averel Harriman with Lend-Lease. In 1938 and 1939 he was Principal and Vice- ’ Ministry of Labour. Socialist M.P. for the 
‘with something more than gratitude.’ ‘a Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas have two sons and a daughter. \ Farnworth Division of Lancashire since 1938. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS ITEMS FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 
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LIKE A MAJOR BOMB INCIDENT: THE SCENE AT LOS ANGELES AFTER A GAS EXPLOSION 





IN WHICH MORE THAN TWENTY WERE KILLED: THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD NIGHT IN WHICH MORE THAN FORTY PERSONS WERE KILLED AND HUNDREDS INJURED. 

Pee ee meen en vies Saue EROM FER Si Fae RWIS DAY. A terrific explosion, occurring in an electro-plating establishment and believed to have originated 
The Red Arrow, the Pennsylvania Railroad’s express from Detroit to New York, became derailed while in an acid tank, rocked the centre of Los Angeles on February 20. It destroyed a two-storey 
passing along a mountain slope some 10 miles west of Altoona, Pennsylvania, at 3.45 on the morning building completely and damaged 300 houses in an area of a square mile. Dead and injured were 
of February 18. The two locomotives and five of the fourteen cars were strewn over an embankment picked up hundreds of yards from the scene. Forty-two bodies were discovered, but a police official 


sloping down for 150 ft. After eight hours’ work rescue crews had removed seventeen bodies and the expected the dead to number nearer seventy-five, and there were over 300 casualties. 


death-roll was believed to exceed twenty. Over 100 casualties were taken to hospital. 
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SEPARATING POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE FIFTY SECONDS AFTER THE 
EXPOSURE: MR. EDWIN H. LAND, THE INVENTOR OF A NEW 
PROCESS DEMONSTRATED IN NEW YORK ON FEBRUARY 21, 




























HOW TO TAKE AND PRINT A PHOTOGRAPH IN FIFTY As the diagram (left) shows, the process is briefly as follows: The camera con- . 
SECONDS: A DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE NEWLY- tains besides film a roll of positive paper, with tiny pods of reagents attached at A SIGN OF THE TIMES: THE EGYPTIAN FLAG BEING 
INVENTED PROCESS, DESCRIBED ON THE RIGHT. ben ans meses. R the qupenene, Cm ane ga vam oe rollers = RUN UP AFTER THE HANDING OVER BY BRITAIN TO 
3 ren ee a es rush pod a read reagents, whic rm on the paper a positive = 
re ee —— ssa or... = inane 6 en aioe EGYPT OF THE MUSTAPHA BARRACKS, ALEXANDRIA. 
19 20 21 22 23 24 2% 26 27 2829 30 HM 1 12  % 1% 16 17 8 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 of the unexposed areas On February 8 the Mustapha Barracks at Alexandria, 
SS —y 7 f ; "siti it3q? Hany Peay HP ‘oie ins ema aa on the negative film: which have been occupied by British troops for sixty-four 












years, were handed over to the Egyptian Government after a 
simple ceremony at which the Union Flag was struck and the 
tian flag run up in its place 
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THE RECORD OF SIX ICY WEEKS IN LONDON: A CHART SHOWING THE MINIMUM NIGHT TEMPERATUKES ANOTHER TASK OF .THE ROYAL NAVY: A PICTURE OF THE ICE-FLOES NEAR 

RECORDED AT KEW, LONDON’S OFFICIAL STATION, FROM JANUARY I9 TO FEBRUARY 28. FURTHER THE HUMBER FROM H.M.S. MARINER PATROLLING DURING THE RECENT 

LOWEST TEMPERATURES RECORDED TOO LATE FOR INCLUSION WERE: FEB. 28, 24 DEG., MAR. I, SPREAD OF DANGEROUS ICE TO THE BRITISH COASTS, OTHER PICTURES OF 
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25 DEG., MAR. 2, 25 DEG. AT THE DATE OF WRITING A GENERAL IMPROVEMENT WAS FORECAST. WHICH APPEAR ON PAGE 235 
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ALBERT VON KESSELRING 


\ 





' THE FORMER C.-IN-C., GERMAN FORCES IN ITALY, FIELD MARSHAL \ 


Von Kesselring, former C.-in-C., German Forces in Italy, has been on trial 
\ before an Allied court in Venice charged with war crimes. During the trial 
\ a sensation was caused by a British Intelligence Corps officer, Colonel Scotland, 
\ who told the court that he had served in the German Army during the war, 
and knew at one time the disposition of nearly all the German armed forces. 


(LEFT) ON TRIAL IN VENICE. \ 

















VICEROY DESIGNATE OF INDIA: REAR-ADMIRAL 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN, 


It was announced on February 20 that Lord Mountbatten 
is to succeed Lord Wavell as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, and that he is to be appointed a Privy Councillor. 
He is forty-six and held high commands during the war. In 
1942 he became Chief of Combined Operations, and in 1943 he 
\ was appointed Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia. 
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FIELD MARSHAL LORD WAVELL. 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India 


ie eet, 


this month. Has been created an Earl. 
Is sixty-three, and was the first profes- 
sional soldier to be appointed Viceroy. 
He has had a great career as a soldier 
and possesses remarkable. organising 
and administrative capabilities. 
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since 1943, will end his term of office }| 


\, Circuit 25 (Wolverhampton). 
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THE WEDDING OF MR, CHURCHILL’S YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER: CAPTAIN C, SOAMES AND HIS BRIDE. 


The marriage took place on February 11 at St. Margaret’s, 

Westminster, of Captain Christopher Soames, Coldstream 

Guards, only son of Captain Granville Soames and of the Hon. 

Mrs. Charles Rhys, and Miss Mary Churchill, you + daughter 

of Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., and Mrs. Churchill. The bride 
was given away by her father. \ 
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‘MR. JUSTICE FINNEMORE. 


\ 
. joie Donald Leslie Finnemore has } 
y mn created a knight on his appoint- \ 
\ ment as a Justice of the Probate, } 
\ Divorce and Admiralty Division of the \ 
\ High Court. He is fifty-eight and has } 
\ been County Court judge for North \ 
\ Staffordshire and Birmingham and for \ 
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\ AND DAUGHTER AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


\ Mr. Edward Gordon Craig and Miss Edith Craig were 
\ present at a service at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden—the 
\ actors’ church—on February 27, to mark the birthday 
\ 100 years ago of their mother, Ellen Terry, “‘ one of the 
\ greatest actresses of all time.”’ 
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THE THREE DUTCH PRINCESSES PAY THEIR FIRST VISIT TO THEIR NEW 


SISTER—PRINCESS MARIA CHRISTINA OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands gave birth to a fourth daughter on February 18. 


The arrival of another royal 


Princess has maintained the tradition of the house of 


Orange-Nassau. In 400 years the reigning house has had only fifteen male descendants. 
It was stated by Prince Bernhard that his youngest daughter, Maria Christina, will 


be called by the familiar name of Marijke. 
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SENTENCED TO EIGHT YEARS’ HARD LABOUR: ' 
\ FRANZ VON PAPEN (RIGHT) IN COURT. 


’ Franz von Papen was sentenced to eight years’ hard labour 

by a German de-Nazification court at Nuremberg on 
\ February 24 and all his property and funds are to be con- 
\ fiscated. The court said that as Chancellor of the Reich 
in 1932, and later, he greatly advanced Hitlerism. 3 
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\ PILOT OFFICER H. G. JORDAN. 
t Awarded the D.S.O. in 1943, it was recently 
\ 





revealed that as observer in an aircraft he 
\ was detailed to “ trail his coat”’ in front of a 
German night fighter in order to obtain vital 
German radar secrets. His mission was suc- 
cessful, and a practically complete picture of 
N German night defences was obtained. 
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' THE EMIR SAUD. 
The Emir Saud, Crown Prince of Saudi 
Arabia, left England on March | after a ten- 
day visit to this country at the invitation of 
the British Government. During his visit he 
had talks with Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin. 
Previously he had been the guest of President 
Truman in the United States. ) 
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tribute to British courage in 1940 and 1941. \ 

Mr. Lamont, a New York banker, is a partner \ tt gh 
in the firm of J. P. Morgan and Co. The Arch- } 194 a 
bishop of Canterbury acknowledged the gift \ 

“‘with something more than gratitude.’ \ 
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State he represented in Congress from 1927 to 1933. From 1933 until 1934 he was Budget Director, but 


a result of Cangreement with President Roosevelt’s fiscal policy. He came to London 
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mun"MR. GEORGE TOMLINSON. ‘\ 


became Minister of Works in 1945. From 
1941-45 he was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour. Socialist M.P. for the 
Farnworth Division of Lancashire since 1938. J 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | a 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


NE of the people in “A Stroll Before Sunset,’’ by Rachel Ferguson (Cape ; gs. 6d.), 
fills a leisured moment with soliloquy on Jane Austen. Quite out of the blue. 
“She had often admitted there was something about the creature, and one day hoped to 
discover what it was. ... Only a single plot, and a vast quantity of characters that might 
belong anywhere—but ideally soothing; every chemist ought to stock her, like sal 
volatile. ...”" Well, of course, a novelist cannot be made responsible for all the silly things 
his people may say. But it is unwise to throw off remarks of this kind with an approving 
air ; it tries the temper, and challenges a confrontation which will be fearfully damaging. 
What, for instance, would become of this story—of its plot, its wit, its characterisation—if 
one allowed oneself to think even of “‘ Sense and Sensibility ’’ for one moment ? 

Coolly speaking, the attractive title is rather wasted on a scrapbook of much less charm : 
a period piece, displaying the early 1900’s. Carry Blare, that shrewd, breezy, and (one 
must add) somewhat conventional veteran of music-hall, is leaving the stage, and the 
characters-to-be are introduced at her Farewell Benefit. There are two ageing rival queens 
of the legitimate theatre—Georgina, the dull and nice, and Mrs. Highland Summet, the 
stock-outrageous. There is young Reggie, who has written a play, and sister Mary, his 
confidante. And there is Lionel Dalton, the unhappy youth who ought to have been a girl. 
In time they do get together—all except Carry, who acts, in her retirement, like a Greek 
chorus out of touch with the drama. But they never link up enough to make the plot a going 
concern, and they are not quite persons. What we do get is theatre in plenty—theatre from 
every angle, theatre-reminiscence, and all the topicalities of a bygone day. Sometimes the 
period note is rather forced ; the introduction of Mr. William Whiteley seemed uniquely un- 
called-for. And the witty sayings have more vulgarity than wit—but that may be intentional. 

In this ungracious mood, I feel the courage to speak up about an old favourite. 
“ Peace Breaks Out,’’ by Angela Thirkell (Hamish Hamilton ; ros.), is just what you expect— 
the mellow county of Barsetshire, visiting, and holding sales of work, and falling in love, 
and bearing up against things in general." There are two more jeunes filles to marry off: 
delicate Anne Fielding, and golden Sylvia of Hatch End. We know they will be happy ever 
after ; the tale is thronged with their predecessors, jeunes filles of long ago, each in full 
enjoyment of an identical wedded bliss. It may be hard, now, to remember all their love 
stories, but the names at least 
are familiar ; and love goes on, 
and the familiar charm is still 
there. At least it is there in 
part ; so much wit and malice, 
such an enchanting vein of 
comedy can never run wholly 
dry. But for me the sparkle is 
exhausted. I have had almost 
too much of a good thing; in 
** Wild Strawberries ”’ the Leslie 
family was a pure delight ; now 
1 feel it has delighted us long 
enough. Lady Graham’s gentle 
imbecility has nothing to add, 
and David, after philandering 
for twenty years, may stop but 
will never grow. I think, too, 
the later novels have a fault 
besides repetition. They have 
been getting so peevish. The 
gibes at foreigners and Mixo- 
Lydians and all that is not 
county-bred have turned sour. 
Writing of the last election, 
Mrs. Thirkell even falls into 
silliness — of which one would 
have thought her incapable. 
And her nagging—for it is 
nagging —about the threat of 
peace, the frightful imminence 
of peace, the crowning horror, 
Strikes a very false note. It is 
meant too seriously ; it reminds 
one how coddled her gallant 
bearers-up really were, and 
makes one feel that a course 
of flying- bombs and rockets 
would have done them no 
harm. 

But what a relief to praise 
instead. ‘‘ Himalayan View,’’ by 
Susan Gillespie (Bles; 8s. 6d.), 
is not a brilliant novel; it has 
no such gift as Mrs. Thirkell’s 
to play with. But it maintains a quiet, effective hold upon our interest and sympathy. 

From Himalayan View the Himalayas are out of sight, so its very name is tinged with 
make-believe and not-coming-off. It ought to be the typical summer home of a British 
officer and gentleman ; that is the character Major Murray has thrust upon it. His father was a 
Maltese, born Mancini, and his mother was a Eurasian, but he himself is as Scottish as a Burns 
dinner. He acquired that at school ; he learnt to be an officer and gentleman in the magic 
years of the First World War. Then, unfortunately, after two or three disappointments, he 
marred the whole effect with a Eurasian wife. The Major is swarthy—in the west of Scotland, 
as we know, these dark complexions abound. But Angus canngt be explained away. He 
looks like an Indian, and no allusions to a Spanish mother can pass him off as anything else. 

True, he now has the advantage of a real English stepmother. An Irish husband left 
her without a penny, with an amputated leg and two little girls; so she had not much 
choice, but on the other hand she has no regrets. The Major is a kind husband and a 
generous stepfather, never grudging the expense of his double household—though he has 
to pinch and scrape to keep up appearances, and though his wife is no help at all. For, 
as they could not afford an artificial leg, she has sunk deeper and deeper into apathy of 
body and mind, leaving all cares to her husband, even the housekeeping. Yet Major 
Murray thinks himself in luck, with a lady-wife, a nice home, and two charming daughters. 
And he has the club, where he can drink with men and talk of his “little place in 
Scotland,” or kindly ask the wallflowers to dance. Yes, the Major is a happy man. If 
it were not for Angus, the impossible, the worthless Angus 

Into this queer household comes an English visitor, a connection of Mrs. Murray's. 
To some he offers escape. But for some there can be no escape; their predicament is 
incurable, and we are left feeling sad. 

“ Heritage Perilous,’’ by Jeffery Farnol (Sampson Low ; gs. 6d.), has really everything 
that one can think of: a jolly sailor pitchforked into an earldom, a wicked uncle thirsting 
for his blood, unbridled lust, and maidens in distress, and a haunted pool, and murders, 
suicides galore-—to take the dark view. The sunny side is all bucolic happiness and broad 
humours and adopted grannies and love ineffable. Despite the wealth of incident, there 
is a certain weakness of plot. But then the gusto and the full-blown dramatic idiom 
provide a spice to disguise all shortcomings. Kk. Joun. 
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HOW OUR ANCESTORS ENJOYED HOME WINTER SPORTS DURING A SPELL OF HARD) WEATHER. 





SKATING ON THE SERPENTINE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON : 


has, however, offered compensation to enthusiastic skaters in London, as well as in the country. 
Serpentine and other urban sheets of water have provided excellent ice, and crowds have been seizing the opportunity for winter 
sports at home, as illustrated in the drawing by Terence Cuneo on pages 
interesting companion-piece to the delightful drawing by Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), which we reproduce on this page 
son’s lively, and often satiric, pencil] and brush, recorded practically every aspect of contemporary life in England, and his drawings 
are a delight to the student of manners as well as to the art expert. 
our Christmas Number 1944, a lively scene on the Serpentine is in progress. No ladies are on the ice, of course, but two have come 
to watch, and one female caterer is busy dispensing refreshment. 
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THE BOY WHO SCRATCHED A ROCK. 


T is difficult to conceive that the illustrations to “‘ Spin a Silver Coin,’’ by Alberta 
Hannum (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.), were executed by an untutored Navaho Indian 
boy not yet in his teens. For they are amazing in their simple beauty and the exquisite- 
ness of line and colouring. We are told that the two young Americans who took over 
the trading post at Wide Ruins, in the Navaho Indian Reservation in Northern Arizona, 
discovered the youngster, then eight years of age, squatting in the desert solemnly scratch- 
ing a picture on a rock, using a pointed stone for a stylus. They bought him paper, crayons 
and other drawing materials, and for four years watched him develop. He was a shy little 
chap ; he seldom spoke and he never handed them his drawings : he left them on a table by 
the front door, there to be found. The book itself is worthy of the illustrations. The life 
of the Indians runs subtly through its pages, and it comes almost as a surprise at the end 
to realise how much one has learnt about them. And always there is Jimmy, the shy little 
artist, whose Navaho name is Nea Etin Yazz, which, translated, means Little No-Shirt, who 
painted pictures of such delicate sweetness that they haunt the mind for a long time. 

There is a kinship in the art of this Navaho boy and that of the ancient Greeks. To 
follow the story of Jimmy with a reading of C. E. Robinson’s history of Ancient Greece, 
“ Zito Hellas ’’ (Chapman and Hall; r2s. 6d.), is to be conscious of this. Here is a book 
for the general reader, telling in an acceptable way of those of whom it has been said : 
“‘ Nothing moves in the world which is not Greek in origin.’”’” From the rise of the Minoans 
to the dissolution of the whole Hellenic system, Mr. Robinson traces the story. Whether 
it be the Age of Pericles or the Peloponnesian War, the philosophy of Pythagoras or the 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus, he presents it clearly, seeking in all to find a parallel with the 
present. ‘‘ Greek life,’’ he says, “ exhibited innumerable facets ; and there are few of our 
latter-day problems which are not reflected in them.’’ This being so, all must agree that 
this alone makes it worthy of study. } 

O. F. Grazebrook’s imaginary autobiography of ‘ Nicanor of Athens ’’ (Cambridge 
University Press; 10s. 6d.) fills out in vivid fashion that historical account of the war 
between the Athenians and the Spartans to-which Mr. Robinson introduces his general 
reader. Both authors use very much the same approach to the Greeks of old and the 
English of the present. ‘‘ The fact that my generation gave of its best in one war,” says 
Mr. Grazebrook, “and _ has 
shared in the ravaging of 
Western culture in a second, 
may have some bearing on, if 
it is not an excuse for, writing 
about another war, fought some 
2400 vears ago... .’’ So he 
creates this young citizen soldier, 
Nicanor, drawing his raw 
materials from the cold, lucid 
pages of Thucydides, who 
owned gold-mines and wrote 
history ; the pamphlets of Plato, 
who was a humanist ; the plays 
of Aristophanes the poet ; and 
the turgid pages of the egregious 
Xenophon. His creation lives. 
This is a book for all to enjoy, 
and not least the schoolboy who 
may be thinking Greek some- 
thing of a bore. If anything 
can kindle his interest, this 
assuredly will. 

And there is yet another 
complementary to Mr. Robin- 
son’s popular history. ‘ The 
Murder of Herodes,’’ by Kathleen 
Freeman (Macdonald ; 12s. 6d.), 
presents yet a different picture 
of Athens and the life of the 
Athenians, seen through the 
mirror_of the law courts. Dr. 
Freeman has_chosen a variety 
of cases for her purpose : four of 
murder, three of violence, four 
concerning property, and one 
each dealing with civilian rights, 
sacrilege, marriage and slander. 
It is an unusual but effective 
i way of getting to know the life 
This sketch forms an ——, 4 then lived. These examples 

ee show that while the quest for 
truth and beauty held high 
place in Ancient Greece, the 
people were men and women of 
like passions and weaknesses as ourselves. Dr. Freeman has gone to the speeches of the Athe- 
nian orators for her material, and because they have been chosen for their human interest 
rather than their historical or political importance, we find more by the lesser-known Lysias 
than by the great Demosthenes. Human nature, it is seen, has altered little down the centuries. 

The last war, indeed, almost convinces that we have deteriorated. It is true, as 
Dr. Freeman points out, that in ancient Athens there were practices tolerated, accepted 
as a matter of course, and even legalised, which are not permitted either by law or by public 
opinion in the most highly civilised States to-day. But these pale into insignificance almost 
when set alongside the sadistic barbarism of the Nazis and the Japanese.. Quentin Reynolds, 
well known to all as an American who shared our trials and appreciated our qualities during 
the darkest days of the-war, had the good fortune to become acquainted with Commander 
C. D. Smith, U.S.N., who was a Shanghai pilot at the outbreak of war in the Far East. In 
“‘ Officially Dead ’’ (Cassell; 8s. 6d.) he lets ‘‘ Smitty "’ tell how he, with others, was seized by 
the Japs, escaped, was recaptured and got away again. It is a story of great courage, almost 
superhuman endurance and disgusting brutality. With ‘‘ Smitty ’’ was Commander John 
B. Woolley, R.N., described as the senior British naval officer in China. Says the narrator: 
“I was to spend a lot of time with Woolley during the next three years, and I couldn’t have 
picked a better man. If there was a finer man than an old-time British naval officer I haven’t 
met him. Courage? The British naval officers get an extra dose with their first stripe. . 
They know how to fight and they know how to die, and those are two good things to know.” 

Another of his fellow-prisoners was Sir Mark Young, who had been Governor of Hong Kong. 
It was Sir Mark who told Colonel Yusei, the camp commandant : “‘ For ever your name will 
smell in the nostrils of mankind. You will be linked with those who ordered men into the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. I may not live to see your shame, but others will come after me 
and they will know you.’’ The fearsome journey which Smith, Woolley, and a marine named 
Storey made to Kunming after getting out of their Shanghai prison is graphically described. 

“ Brief Glory,’’ by E. C. Cheesman (Harborough Publishing Co.; 15s.), tells of the Air 
Transport Auxiliary, the little-known ferry pilot service of the war. Organised by Gerard 
d’Erlanger, it started with thirty amateur pilots: before it closed down it possessed 700 
who, between 1939 and 1945, ferried over 300,000 aircraft from the factories to the R.A.F. 


AN INTERESTING COMPANION- 
ILLUSTRATION OF A SIMILAR SCENE THIS WINTER ON PAGES 236-237. 
The continued hard weather which has brought such general dislocation, discomfort and suffering to the whole fuel-rationed country 


The lake in St. James’s Park, the 


236-237 of this issue. 


In this particular drawing, which we reproduced in colour in 








Judging by the large of correspond received by the Publisher, 
there seems to be some doubt in the public mind about posting British periodicals 
to countries overseas. There is no difficulty at all now, and che Publisher will be 
pleased to send THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS to any address abroad. 
Communications should be sent to The Publisher, Commonwealth House, |, New 
Oxford Screet, London, W.C.1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(including postage) 


Elsewhere Abroad ... me ian ane 





Among them were several women. W. R, CaLvert, 
12 months and 12 months without 6 months and 6 months without 
mas No. mas No. Xmas No. mas No, 
fa ¢@ £ s. d. fa & £s. d. 
Canada and Newfoundland bie oe 474 446 e.g. 4 2:23 
496 468 262 xa 4 
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Here at last is a Raincoat 
that IS Rain proof. 
Made from a British fabric, produced after long research. 
There is absolutely no rubber in its composition. 
Double sleeves, lined artificial silk, with or without 
belt. Light fawn shade. Stocked in all sizes. 16 coupons. 
Without belt, £7.2.3. With belt, £7.6.7. 


HARRODS LTD 























Cable and Wireless staff are quite good at deciphering 
all sorts of handwriting, but you will avoid risk 
of mistakes if you always write your cables in 


block capitals, or, if possible, have them typewritten. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL 





Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
cvs-58 





In almost every business a man 
with an idea is held up for a 
way to carry out the work. At 
Accles & Pollock it is quite 
different. They know the way 
to carry out the work but are 
anxious to get in touch with the 
men who need the articles. 
Maybe this example of a skil- 
fully manipulated high carbon 
steel tube will ring a bell with 





you as it did with the manu- 
facturer who wanted it to solve 
a silk-making difficulty. 





ACCLES & POLLOCK 


A @ COMPANY © OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
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Theres heaven | ; 
in a Seven 


ABDULLA NO.7 


FOR VIRGINIA 
SMOKERS 
20 for 2/8 \ 
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Where are all the good shoes going to in 


= & these days of quotas? Quite a lot of them 


‘iC 
if | 
Q/ 


varies from shop to shop, Manfield assistants at every branch 


to Manfield’s shops which offer the newest 
American styles, the latest models of Brevitt, 
Vani-Tred, Norvic and Arch-Preserver be- 


sides Manfield’s own creations. Whilst range 


will always do their best to help you find the shoes you want. 














lf, (few ao fave telurned 
loth the teverless funds 
edt theta seit ati dew 
tn Shofes you wll, (fend, 
. = twenty-one jhillings* 
as JImooth as of old 
a. wortlet, a fren worth 
ls weight tn pute gold. 





% Models from 21/- to 50/-, purchase tax extra. 
Showrooms & Service Depot, 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1I. 











Celebrate once again! 






French 
SPARKLING 
} MUSCATEL 
' 


Your favourite wine is here 


THE SPARKLING WINE 
. FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
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THE TRIUMPH 


«1$00” ROADSTER-COUPE 
_——E 
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| 
Manufact 1 by THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. LTD., COVENTRY , ‘ 
peheii « Weatherproof Jackets from Leading Retailers 


TRIUMPH CARS - FERGUSON TRACTORS - STANDARD CARS 
pees VWVINDAK LTD POYNTON CHESHIRE 
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“Holidays Abroad, 1947” 


is the title of a fascinating holiday book published by 
FOURWAYS TRAVEL LTD. It is free on request if you 
mention ‘The Illustrated London News"’ 


TOURS BY LUXURY COACH 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS: ALL INCLUSIVE 


EASTER TOURS LEAVE MARCH 29 and APRIL 3 and § 


SWITZERLAND 9 Days 35 Guineas 
15 Days 45 Guineas 


SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES 
1S Days 48 Guineas 


DOLOMITES AND VENICE 
16 Days 55 Guineas 


GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 
21 Days 69 Guineas 


BELGIUM - LUXEMBOURG 
14 Days 38 Guineas 


EARLY BOOKING ADVISED 


Special attention to INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 
PASSPORTS—VISAS—TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES—INSURANCE—HOTELS 


FOURWAYS TRAVEL Le. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telephone : MAYfair 6600/4937 
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One of the finest investments 
in the world 


Qh 


——— “/ Defence 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, 
mansions, priceless heirlooms 


of the craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic background of 
the Yorkshire of today with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in 
so many trades. 
This tradition persists throughout 


Yorkshire, among its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon which 
* The Yorkshire Post ’ is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet 
has a breadth of outlook known and 
respected throughout the world. 








SOMETHING TO 
CROW ABOUT 


















Shoe & Boot 


LACES 


d 4 A good return for your money and | The Bonds are re-payable at par, 
. complete security — that’s what plus a premium of £1 per cent., 
Defence Bonds offer you. ten years after date of purchase. 
The maximum holding is £2,500 | Defence Bonds can be cashed at | 
Dorkshire (all issues). par on six months’ notice. FROM YOUR 
The interest on 24°% Defence Bonds RETAILER 
is paid half-yearly. Income Tax | EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP P 
430 is payable, but is not deducted TOWAROS THE NATIONAL 
at source. TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS. 
WM. PATON LTD. 
The Newsp: of the North 
\S e Newspaper vase) Issued by the National Savings Committee JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
S 4) eee eee ——————} | Manufactured entirely 





















































in London, England 


<ERN dp, “| || 7 a 
Se “Sill uae 
££  %!|| QUINISAN’ jon 
| RUM | i Ss top S$ CO lds an d "flu i You can always we” on the quality 


‘of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 























| A glowing source of stren | . ‘|| (Barling Pipes have been noted for 
| I J di yi | in 2 4 h Ours | their supreme excellence—the perfect 

comfort and Good Cheer. ts ; |||] | pipe in every way. 
| ||| | Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
detbeveeed ai ‘||| [available the very limited supplies are 

SOUTHARDS OF LONDON | In many cases, Quinisan, taken |]]_ | sent to Barling Agents. 

ietchbched tO | at the first sign of infection, will i] B. BARLING @ 10mm (aad ia Londen 1812) 
successfully ward off colds and ] ee 








*flu before they have a chance to ian 
| develop. Quinisan is made by | 
| Howards of Ilford, who, this year, ll 

celebrate their 150th anniversary | 










Forewarned is 
. N@AL forearmed. Take no 
Lge Chances! Protect your 
Coes hands against cuts, 
scratches and possible 






as makers of high-grade pharma- | | | infection when gardening by 
‘ : , 11] wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
| ceutical products, including the Hi They’re tough yet flexible and 
‘ ee ji] | J won't dry hard after wetting or 
world-famous Howards’ Aspirin. (i]} | | washing. 


| “THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
| HAVE HEARD ABOUT”’ 







{| | ’ H 3/11 per pair from all Iron- 

i} oO | | mongers & Stores, or direct »/, \\ 
SUPERLATIVE iy fowanns | ff 4/2 post free. (State size (i) \\\ } 
QUALITY AND i R | and send | coupon per pair). \\\) 






DESIGN | HOWARDS OF ILFORD 4 ESTD. 150 YEARS 
IM NORMAL TUNES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE ity I] 
VALSTAR © 777" RAMCOAT—SUPPLIES HiT 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LimiTED. | te he bentes of D thin i 
VALSTAR EtTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 3/4, Regent Street, London, W.! 


TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
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(W) 
The Rolex Oyster 


again comes to England | 


Wins OYSTER, pride of the Rolex Com 
pany ol Geneva and first waterproof watch 
in the world, will soon be arriving fror 

Switzerland in small quantities, The thousand 
who bought Ovsters before and during the 
war know that this is a watch that, for < 

its elegance of design, is as strong and unfai 

ingly accurate as a ship’s chronometer a 
watch as right for the drawing-room as for 
the golf course. The Rolex Ovster in stainless 


steel is a prized possession 


WY ANOTHER MEMBER of the Rolex family, 
the Tudor, also in stainless steel, is being 
imported in small but increasing quantities. 
The Tudor is the perfect watch for those 
who want a genuine Swiss movement at a 
lower price. It is manufactured under strict 
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Rolex supervision, and every watch bears 
the Rolex label of guarantee, proof positive 


of its reliability. 


WY QUANTITIES are still very small in propor 


tion to the demand, but the next few months 
vill add both to the number of watches anc 
the variety of models. Meanwhile, leading 
jewellers do lave Rolex watches, and may 
be able to satisfy your long-felt desire to 
own one of the lbnest watches ever made it 


Switzerland. 


Wy ROLEX, Creators of the first wrist chronc 

meter (1914) and the first waterproof watch, 
also presented the first self winding and the 
first calendar watches neither of them yet 


wailable in Britain 
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ROLEX 


WRIST ¢ 


HRONOMETERS VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND ) (923 LIMITED. KINGSBURY WORKS KINGSBURY. LONDON, AW 


The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green Street, Mayfair London, W.1 | Jeleyhone COLINDALE 6/71-2 








REAL 


“When [ grow up, (Il go out to parties every evening !”’ So said 


we. when we were very young. 


But most of us, as we grow olé 
from the gold. We find that a chair by our own fireside is a remark- 
ably comfortable place. Here we can lean back. and relax. Here we 
ean talk, and think. and dream... 

And many of us. as bedtime approaches, like to indulge in the 
soothing nourishment that Horlicks provides. We like the comfort 


it brings to fraved nerves. the assurance of sound sleep. the promise 


of new energy for tomorrow. 


Available supplies of Horlicks are being shared out as fairly as 


possible. 


esold, hired out or othe i 
opditiop or iD al 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. is 


clich.. pull 
fine fuel, 


RONSONOL 


Ronsonol is the instant-flash fuel and, 


what’s more, it’s fumeless and non-clogging. 








Ronsonol is ideal for every type of lighter. 
It is made specially for Ronson Lighters. 
as also are Ronson Flints. You can buy 


Ronsonol everywhere insist on it. 


GOLD 





Ronsonol 1 6\d. a bottle. 
Kouson Flints 6d. a packet. 
Ronson Service Outfit 1 6c. 


ler. learn to distinguish the tinsel 











HORLICKS ee ee 
| peric ld ibject t the tollowing conditions, namel that it a I i I isher first given, be lent 
by way [ I t tail ce of 1s, 6d and that it not be lent, resol hired it oF posed of in a qutilated 
thorised cover by way of Trade, or athxed to or as part 4uy t r ) t ; terar r torial 1 latsoevet 
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When you relax for the evening, to rea1, to embroider or to 
sort your stamps, switch on the‘ WANDALITE.”’ It provides 
restful, concentrated light, without glare, and in any position 
yo"l care to put it; there are no unsightly springs, or dust- 
collecting levers—just sheer modern lines which will grace any 
room in the house. Like all ‘Cornercroft’ products, the 
*WANDALITE’ is beautifully and substantially made, to last a 
life-time. Available from high-class stores and electrical dealers 


WANDALITE 


Adjustable table sel 


CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LIMITED 
ACE WORKS COVENTRY 




















THERE ARE S/X 


FOUR SQUARE 


AS TOBACCOS 
the stuff NAA -FACH A BALANCED BLEND 


OF VINTAGE LEAF 


gi > The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 


tow ‘Red’, called by connoisseurs the finest 
£ od roots ~ virginia in the world. It is a medium 
SN SSESS strength broken flake, very cool, and burns 
= very slowly both in and out of doors. 3/- 
Keep the roots active and you Wes oz. Ask for ‘ Four Square Red’ 
will keep your hair! Massage . 
Brylcreem well into the scalp 
with the tips of your fingers 
with an action that moves the 
scalp on the skull. Brylcreem’s 
tonic ingredients will encourage 
the hairs’ own natural oils to 
function efficiently — ‘ Dry 
hair, ‘ Tight’ scalp, thinning 
hair and dandruff become 
things of the past. Brylcreem 
your hair today. 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd. Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 
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